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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


I was in Seattle some time in the 
80’s with an Iowa editorial excursion; 
and a great excursion it was. We 
went by the Union Pacific and the 
Oregon Short Line, visited Salt Lake 
City, passed down the Columbia River, 
visiting Portland and Salem. We went 
down the Rogue River valley, where 
everything was so cheap it was not 
worth hauling out. We came through 
Tacoma, then to Seattle, and then, af 
ter a drive around the city, had a din- 
ner on one of the islands, eaten from 
a table of scantling eighty feet long. 
We then went back to Tacoma for a 
banquet which lasted till two o’clock 
in the morning. Father Clarkson was 
there, and a great number of the old- 
timers who have left us for a better 
country even than the Pacific coast, 
let us hope. Everywhere we were re- 
ceived with open arms. The platforms 
of the stations were banked with flow- 
ers and limbs of cherry trees with 
great, luscious cherries fully ripe, that 
were thrown into the baggage car as 
we left. Our money was of little value 
then. With two ladies, all I was able 
to spend on the three of us, on a three 
weeks trip, including all expenses, 
railroad fare, sleeping car, meals and 
tips, was one hundred and five dollars. 

Tacoma and Seattle were in bitter 
rivalry then. In the latter there was 
little but steep hills, Lake Washington 
and her sister lakes. Seattle has now 
forged ahead, and is a city of between 
250,000 and 300,000, while Tacoma has 
less than 100,000. Each is a splendid 
city of beautiful homes, and both lo- 
cated on Puget Sound. 

This sound is a wonderful body of 
water, reaching up to the British pos- 
sessions and far beyond, with the 
Straits of Fuca connecting it with the 
Pacific, with Port Townsend on the 
American side and Victoria, on Van- 
couver Island, on the other side. West 
of Puget Sound is the Olympic range 
of mountains, taking the first wring 
of the rain of the clouds, and having 
in some places 100 inches of rainfall 
and over. Here are a hundred water 
powers of enormous value, estimated 
at a million dollars each on the aver- 
age, but liable to be stolen from our 
sleepy Uncle Sam, by planting miner- 
als where nature never planted any, 
and then entering them under mining 
rights. 

Victoria is the capital of British Co- 
lumbia, with splendid buildings both 
public and private, and a population of 
thirty or forty thousand people. The 
climate is delightful, with less rainfall 
than along the southern Olympics— 
less even than Vancouver, across the 
sound. ft is a quaint British town, 





and a favorite resort for English gen- 
tlemen. 


Vancouver is miles 


about sixty 





away, and the most important city of 
British Columbia, the terminal of the 
Canadian Pacific, and soon to be the 
terminal of another Canadian trunk 
line, which is coming in at an enor- 
mous expense. It has a splendid land- 
locked harbor, reaching back into the 
mountains some twenty-five miles. Its 
population is perhaps 150,000, or about 
two-fifths of the entire population of 
British Columbia, a country 400 miles 
wide and 800 miles long. In -fact, 
much the larger part of the popula- 
tion of this province is found in Vic- 
toria, Vancouver, New Westminster, 
and two or three other towns in the 
near neighborhood. 

Through the courtesy of the propri- 
etor and the editor of The World, one 
of the daily newspapers of Vancouver, 
I had the privilege of seeing the city 
pretty thoroughly from an auto. It is 
most delightfully situated. The Ma- 
rine Drive is a dream, passing along 
the edge of the bay for miles, and 
coming in view of a district of country 
than which there is none richer in the 
world—treeless, level, made up of the 
alluvial deposits from Frazier River, 


selected dirt from these vast moun- 
tain chains. I would rather like to 
have a farm on that alluvial plain. 


Then Stanley Park, on the inner har- 
bor, is another dream, with the giant 
trees before spoken of, but wisely left 
as nature left it, with paths here and 
there through which young lovers can 
walk and through which Vancouver 
does its courting. If I were young, I 
wouid think that a very fine job of 
courting could be done in Stanley 
Park, say in six months, befter, a thou- 
sand times, than can be done on the 
streets of a city. This city undoubt- 
edly has a great future. That the citi- 
zens realize it is seen by the price 
asked for unimproved lands, which it 
is estimated it takes as much as $500 
an acre to clear. If you want to see 
piles of pine roots, pulled up and piled 
by machinery, you can seé them in the 
outskirts of Vancouver. 

This province is mostly mountains, 
apparently dumped down promiscuous- 
ly everywhere. It would have been 
something worth while to have seen 
from a safe distance—say from a fly- 
ing machine a mile or so up in the 
air—the great commotion caused by 
the cooling of the eatth, which threw 
up this great’ mountain range, reach- 
ing from far-off Alaska, to both North 
and South America, even down to Pat- 
agonia. There was something doing 
on the earth just then, which throws 
the present political campaign so far 
in the shade that it would not be worth 
noticing. Of this vast area, it is 
claimed by those who have studied 
the matter carefully, that there are 
two million acres suitable for fruit, 
and ten million acres of wheat lands 
hundreds of miles farther north, in the 
Peace River country. It is also esti- 
mated that the land that can be used 
for some sort of agriculture amounts 
to fifty million acres, or about one- 
fourth of the province. The traveler 
can hardly credit this, however, as he 
sees only wide ranges of mountains 
dumped down, as there was no place 
else to put the surplus matter, with 
only narrow valleys in between. 

The climate is altogether different 
from that of the States, unless it be 
Washington and Oregon. It is some- 
thing like that of Ireland—mild in win- 
ter, for frost seldom occurs; cool in 
summer, so that win.er clothing the 
last of May was quite comfortable. 
There is a heavy rainfall over near 
the coast, probably seventy-five or 
eighty inches, and a dense growth of 
timber. We are almost afraid to give 
the size of some of the fir and cedar 
trees on that coast. We were shown 
one that was said to be seventy-two 
feet in girth, but we think they mea- 
sured it somewhere near the roots. At 
any rate, it was what we would call a 
“whopper.” Trees four feet through 
and a couple of hundred feet high 
were so common that they caused no 
remark whatever. Farther inland, af- 
ter the mountains have taken several 
wrings at the atmosphere, condensing 
the moisture from the Pacific into rain 
or snow, there is need of irrigation. 
We do not need to go to Ireland to see 
girls with the “potato bloom” on their 
cheeks. Anything else than a ruddy 
complexion on man or woman indi- 
cates that they come from the States 
or are in poor health. 

As soon as you enter a boat on the 
sound, you are reminded of England: 
the British flag, British manners, Brit- 
ish system and order. The English 
know how to sail the sea and the 





sound. The British steward expects 
his tip, but not until he has done you 
service, and thinks you are rather 
foolish if you tip him more than he 
expects. The American expects it as 
a condition of being ready to do you 
service. The dependence of the first, 
and the independence and sometimes 
the insolence of the other, stand out 
in striking contrast and clearness. 

I put in a day at Vancouver, wait- 
ing till I could get a lower berth in a 
sleeper. When I was younger, I did 
not mind an upper berth; but now the 
getting in and out reminds me that I 
am geting old and awkward; and I 
like to keep such remembrances in the 
background, to chuck them so to 
speak, into my subconscious mind, as 
the metaphysician would say. One 
can spend a day in much worse places 
than Vancouver—part American, part 
British, with land agents and promot- 
ers everywhere. For the wealth of 
this province is not in its soil so much 
as in its timber, its mines, its fisher- 
ies, its fruit, its climate; and I can 
conceive of no better summer climate 
than this. The winter is said to be 
much like the summer, but cooler, and 
of course wetter. 

Theoretically, British Columbia 
should grow the best apples on the 
coast; for the apple grows best in a 
cool climate, such as that of New 
Engiand, Michigan, and some parts of 
Canada. It wil! no doubt take time, as 
in all countries, to find a variety suit- 
ed to the climate, and many mistakes 
will be made, as are made by new 
beginners in all countries. It costs 
something, however, to get a fruit 
farm on this coast: first, the land, pos- 
sibly $50 to $100 an acre; then the 
clearing, which is anywhere from $50 
to $500 an acre; then drainage, if near 
the coast, for the apple tree can not 
stand with its feet in water, and the 
rains here come mostly in the winter. 
So, including cultivaticn and interest, 
a bearing orchard will be cheap at 
$1,000 an acre. Farther inland, where 
neither clearing nor drainage is re- 
quired, because of the scant rainfall 
irrigation must be furnished. The high 
cost of getting a fruit orchard in bear- 
ing, whether in the States or in Brit- 
ish Columbia, is all that keeps the 
fruit business from being overdone; 
and it will be overdone except for 
fruits of the very highest quality. 

I was not on the coast at the time 
of cherries, and I don’t regret it very 
much, because when I was there some 
thirty years ago, I found them so lus- 
cious when fresh from the trees that I 
did not care to look at a cherry for 
ten years afterwards. The cherries 
that are shipped in from there are so 
much inferior to the ripe fruit right 
from the tree, that I will content my- 
self for the rest of my life with eat- 
ing the best that the Mississippi val- 
iey states afford. 

HENRY WALLACE. 





THE GENTLEMAN FARMER. 


Have you ever thought about the 
senses in which we use the word 
“gentleman”? In the days of ancient 
Rome it meant a member of a gens, 
that is, a tribe or clan. We use it in 
a somewhat similar sense when we 
say “ladies and gentlemen,” when we 
wish to distinguish the sexes. The 
English people use it to describe a 
class of people beneath the nobility 
and above the farmers—men who have 
no title, but who, on account of some- 
thing their daddies did are entitled 
to, or at least, are possessed of a coat- 
of-arms; or, to put it another way: 
men of independent means who do not 
need to engage in any business for a 
living, who have descended from peo- 
ple of a like class. 

We speak of “gentleman farmers” 
with something of a sneer, and by it 
We mean wealthy men in the cities 
who can afford to have a farm, but 
who do not depend on what they make 
off it in order to support either the 
farm or themselves. 

Now, the real meaning of the word 
“gentleman” is that which appears on 
the surface—a gentle man. It does 
not apply to the size of the pocket- 
book nor to parentage. ‘It describes 
a quality of the heart and mind rather 
than birth or pocketbook. David said 
that the gentleness of the Lord “hath 
made me great”; and there is no qual- 
ity of mind more strongly insisted on 
in the Bible than that of gentleness. 

Now, why should not the farmer be 
a gentle man? As a matter of fact, he 
must be s0, if he is a successful farm- 








er. Gentleness is oppoc 

ness, rudeness, roughness Me coarne. 
not give down her mil encour’ Will 
gentle man or gentle Ween toa 
horses will not do their full w e 
cept when driven by a work ex. 
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of the feeder has driven aye eneas 
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word in the usual sense, is not ai the 
a gentle man. Attending a “ion 
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of shirt bosom does not make —— 
a gentle man. Inherited Wealth ee 
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not make any man a gentle nae, Goa 
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QUACK GRASS ERADICATION. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is there any kind of spray which 
will kill quack grass? I have eighty 
acres that is badly infested with the 
pest. Part of it is in corn, and the 
rest is in oats. I have tried digging 
it out and covering it with straw, byt 
neither method seems to affect it t0 
any great extent. I am a renter, but 
just the same, I don’t like to gee the 
quack grass take up the whole farm.” 

The period extending from the mid. 
dle of June to the latter part of Sep. 
tember is the most favorable time to 
attack quack grass. During early July 
the pest is putting forth its energy in 
seed production, and if it is cut and 
plowed up at that time, a severe get. 
back is given it. Those who wish to 
clean meadows, pastures, or small 
grain fields from the pest should get 
to work as soon as haying time is over 
In brief, a good method of procedure 
is as follows: 

Plow just deep enough to tear the 
roots loose. Then give a _ thorough 
disking every week or ten days till 
frost. The next season, either sow to 
some ‘rank growing crop such as sor. 
ghum or millet, or else plant in some 
cleanly cultivated crop such as corn. 
All of our readers who have not done 
so should send at once to the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulle 
tin No. 464, and to the Wisconsin ex- 
periment station, at Madison, for Cir 
cular of Information No. 19. No meth 
od of spraying has been found very 
successful with quack grass. Sodium 
arsenite mixed with water at the rate 
of une and one-half pounds to fifty 
gallons has proved fairly effective, but 
not sufficiently so to justify the ex 
pense of using it. 

We suggest that after our corre 
spondent cuts his oats, he treat the 
field as suggested in the foregoing. 
About all he can do this year witn the 
quack grass in the corn is to give the 
cleanest possible cultivation. Our cor 
respondent must himself decide on the 
plan to follow next year. Tne extent 
of the infestation and the rental con- 
tract will no doubt have much to do 
with the plan he follows. 





CATCH CROPS. 


Thousands of acres this coming 
week will be planted to such crops 4s 
sorghum, millet, cowpeas, and s0¥ 
beans. Have you decided yet whether 
or not it will pay you to grow one 0 
the other of these crops? If you 40 
not have much stock, or if you have 
plenty of clover or alfalfa meadow, 
and a silo, you need not bother your 
head about these crops. But if you 
are-in the condition of the average 
farmer, with a prospect of a short clo 
ver hay crop, you will do well this 
week to give some very serious 
thought as to how many acres you b 
best put in catch crops. If you put uP 
a silo instead of planting catch crops 
well and good. Nevertheless, evel 
on those farms where there are & 
clover or alfalfa meadows, and 4 fine 
silo, it sometimes pays to put in some 
sorghum, millet, cowpeas or %/ 
beans. We are not going to say any 
thing more about methods of growingé 
these crops, for we have told about 
we know in our previous issues. 
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THE SHORTAGE IN CATTLE. 

evident to those who 
sent agricultural conditions 
he next three or four years 
e will be a shortage in 
Statistics Show that this short- 


It is quite 
study pre 
that for ¢ 
at least ther 


- already in evidence. The num- 
* cattle is gradually falling, while 
ine is increasing; and there- 
on there is a shortage both absolute 
oa relative. It is the relation of the 
pumber of cattle to population that 
counts. Even if we had maintained 


our numbers of cattle, there would 
still be @ shortage in relation to pop- 


Jation. 
ayserél causes have been at work 


for a number of years to increase the 
shortage. The encroachment of the 
farmers on the range has done much 
more than would appear at first sight, 
for the range is practically settled 
when we have a farmer here and there 
_and the government looks after the 
farmer, and he can take a homestead 
where he likes on the government do- 
main. Suppose the farmer does give 
up his homestead, as many of them 
do. He has been breaking up the 
Jand, has decreased its capacity to pro- 
duce grass for cattle. Then, again, 
the ranchman, having no permanent 
jease, each one is trying to get out of 
it the most he can while he can; and 
pence the range is so closely grazed 
that its productive power is decreased 
at least half the time. Nature will re- 
store it; for the grasses of the range 
are the only ones that can grow there 
without irrigation, except in spots 
where there is natural sub-irrigation. 

The past year has done very much 
io increase the sHortage in the humid 
section or in the farm cattle country, 
whether humid or semi-arid. The fail- 
ure of clover and timothy the last two 
years has decreased the supply of win- 
ier forage in those grasses; and it 
will be more evident this year than 
last year. 

Then, again, many farmers on ac- 
count of lack of forage (which might 
have been avoided by simply harvest- 
ing their corn crop) have been selling 
their cows and two-year-old heifers. 
These have gone .to market the last 
year in great numbers. It does not 
matter so much about the steer going 
to market. There will be one steer 
less; that is all; but when we get rid 
of the she-stuff, the consequences will 
reach far into the future. 

Again, packers have been buying a 
great many steers that usually go 
back to be fed. There has been sharp 
competition all winter between the 
feeder and the packer for this kind of 
cattle. The result has been to in- 
crease the price of feeders and to de- 
crease the future supply. 

Again, cattle feeding has not been 
very profitable. Some men have made 
money, but many have lost. Corn has 
been too high to feed to cattle at pres- 
ent prices. The city people who -buy 
the meat think the farmers are mka- 
ing fortunes by selling cattle at the 
present high prices; but they don’t 
know what it has cost to produce these 
cattle. Corn is out of range with 
wheat. It ought not to be more than 
half the price of wheat. Now it is two- 
thirds, sometimes more. 

The pastures that have failed to 
catch with clover and timothy will be 
plowed up, greatly increasing the acre- 
age of corn. To this will be added a 
vast number of acres of land that has 
been drained in the last year or two, 
Virgin soil which will be put into cul- 
tivation for the first time. In case we 
should have a good corn year this 
year, we ,will hace cheaper corn and 
dear cattle. Therefore, the man who 
has catile to be fed can get a high 
Price for them; for the man who can 
feed them can do so on a cheaper 
corn ration than for years past. The 
trouble with him is that he will not 
have the cattle. 

Therefore, we think the wise thing 
for every one of our readers who can 
do so at all is to increase his cattle 
stock. We don’t often venture to ad- 
Vise them in matters of this sort. They 
Ought to know more about their own 
business than we do; and yet they may 
not have noticed the absolute decrease 
in the number of cattle. They may not 
ave noticed the relative decrease in 
view of the increase in population; 
the slaughter of calves not merely by 
the thousands, but by the tens of thou- 
Sands, that has been going on, espe- 
Cally in the range country; the un- 





usual slaughter of @ows and heifers, 
and of steers that should have gone 
back for another year’s feeding; the 
encroachment of the dairy herds upon 
the beef-producing country—for our 
cities are growing, will demand milk 
more and more, and more and more of 
the cattle country will be given over 
to milk production. In these sections 
the calves will be slaughtered as soon 
as they are fit to be eaten, and some- 
times before. 

In short, every indication points to 
a scarcity of beef cattle in years to 
come; and this is a scarcity that can 
not be supplied in a month or two, nor 
in - year or two. In the winter of 
1908-1909, when the packers, in order 
to nay off their debts, cut two dollars 
off the price of hogs, and disgusted 
fariners, many of whom quit raising 
them, or at least reduced their herds, 
it took two or three years for the num- 
ber of hogs to get back to the normal. 
Now it is easy to increase the hog pop- 
ulation, because hogs are so prolific. 
It is not so easy to increase the cattle 
population, for the cow usually has but 
one calf in a year, and sometimes but 
two in three years. 

Farmers should watch these eco- 
nomic tendencies, and inquire as to 
how they bear upon their business. 
Furthermore, if the farmer is to suc- 
ceed, he must look into the future. He 
must lay plans not only for the present 
year, but for years to come. 





CORN AND MOISTURE. 


When a farmer gets his paper on 
Saturday, when the rain is coming 
down by the bucketful, and he has 
forgotten to bring his umbrella, and 
there is no top to his rig, and he reads 
in the paper after he gets home and 
into dry clothes, an article on conserv- 
ing moisture, he is very apt to say: 
“Shucks! Why doesn’t Wallaces’ 
Farmer tell us how to get rid of sur- 
plus moisture instead of conserving 
it?” In seasons when it is too wet to 
plow, especially clay land, when it is 
too wet to get into the corn field— 
where the grass is coming up as thick 
as the hair on a dog’s back—the farm- 
er will say: “Don’t bother us with 
articles on conserving moisture. Tell 
us how to get rid of it, or bottle up 
the clouds.” 

We sympathize with this feeling. We 
went to church one Sabbath in a very 
wet spring. The weather had been 
good for two or three days, but on 
Saturday night it rained until every- 
thing was flooded. As we went into 
the church that morning, the preacher 
gave out the sixty-fifth Psalm: 


“The earth thou visitest, watering it, 
Thou makest it rich to grow, 
With God’s full flood,” ete. 


We took him to one side after the 
service and told him that the time to 
sing that Psalm was when it rained 
after a long dry spell, and not in a 
wet season. 

None the less, if you are going to 
grow fifty bushels of corn, you need 
about seventeen inches of rain in May, 
June, July, August and September; 
and you don’t often get it—only once 
in a long while. Therefore, if you are 
going to grow that amount of corn, you 
must have moisture. Someone will 
say: You don’t mean to tell us that 
corn will use up seventeen inches of 
rain in growing fifty bushels! With 
seventeen inches of rain during those 
months, we wouldf’t grow any corn. 
All of which is perfectly true. You 
don’t need seventeen inches of rain 
to go through the stalks, but you need 
half that amount, and the other half 
will run off or sink down or evaporate 
from the surface. This is simply a 
matter of figures. It requires about 
300 pounds of water to make a pound 
of dry matter in corn. An acre inch 
of water, that is, an inch of water 
over the acer, weighs about 110 tons 
—if half of it runs off, you must get 
eight and one-half inches of water for 
a fifty-bushel crop of corn. 

That much does not usually fall in 
the summertime. It would be a bad 
thing if it did; but nature has pro- 
vided a storehouse in the subsoil in 
which to store this water. Hence the 
productive capacity of any field de- 
pends largely on the depth of the soil 
through which water will penetrate 
without coming to hardpan. The prob- 
lem with the farmer is how to utilize 
that stored water. Every year he must 
get the greatest amount of water for 





his corn from this sub-cellar, this stor- 
age basin. Then the problem is how 
to use it economically. 

It goes without saying that deep 
plowing by making an upper storage 
basin into which water can enter read- 
ily will prevent the rain from running 
away and carrying the soil with it. If 
he has a permeable subsoil eight or 
ten feet deep, he will ordinarily have 
plenty of water. This is a cistern un- 
der the farm. The problem is how to 
fill it, which can be done by deep plow- 
ing and by keeping the soil well filled 
with vegetable matter. 

The next thing is how to keep a lid 
on this cistern and force as much of 
the water as possible through the crop 
that is growing on the field. This is 
the great end and object of cultivat- 
ing corn: to put on a lid and keep it 
on. A good deal of skill is required 
in doing this. Last year some of our 
readers in Dakota, by using very shal- 
low cultivation, allowed a crust to 
form at the depth of the cultivation, 
which shut off effectually the water 
from coming up from below, and the 
corn dried out. One year when we 
had a corn contest on, quite a num- 
ber of our contestants failed because 
they manured very heavily, and plowed 
it under. The season was dry. The 
manure, which was coarse, did not 
rot, but simply lay there, preventing 
the movement of the water upward 
from below; and the corn fired. We 
knew a man to do the same thing by 
plowing under a very heavy mat of 
dry Mammoth clover, which had never 
been cut. His corn fired simply be- 
cause he cut off his supply of water. 
We cultivate corn not so much to kill 
weeds (this should be incidental), as 
to control moisture, so that we can 
draw upon the cistern below. 

Another thing to be borne in mind 
is that corn does not need much water 
until it is ready to tassel out. You 
noticed how fine the corn looked last 
year, where there was a stand, up till 
about the time of tasseling. Then there 
was no rain, and when the corn need- 
ed water it was not available. No mat- 
ter how dry the year, you can, with 
proper cultivation, have corn looking 
luxuriant up to tasseling time. Up to 
that time it has prepared only one- 
fifth of its dry matter. The other four- 
fifths must come between tasseling 
time and maturity; and then is when 
the corn needs the water. 

Now the reason we did not grow a 
good crop of corn last year in the 
rainless sections was because we were 
thirty inches short at the start. The 
cistern not only was not full, but the 
dry weather of 1910 had pumped it 
about dry. Matters are different this 
year. We have heard of only one 
small section in which there is not a 
plentiful supply of moisture in the 
soil. For it rained last fall, rained so 
much that it brought the average rain- 
fall for the year about up to the nor- 
mal, and spoiled our seed corn where 
it was not gathered in time. This year 
there is plenty of moisture in the low- 
er soil where the farm has been well 
managed; and hence the problem is 
simply to save that moisture and force 
it through the corn plant. With culti- 
vation there should be plenty of mois- 
ture. If we can save the moisture we 
have, we shall have enough for fifty 
bushels an acre on good land, pro- 
vided we have a stand. 

The time is coming in the humid 
section when we will not allow the 
water to run away from the rolling 
lands, but will make dams out of our 
sloughs, and hold the water, and with 
it irrigate our corn fields at least to 
some extent. Two inches of rain, or 
even an inch, no matter where it 
comes from, if we had had it at the 
right time last year, would have made 
a fifty-bushel corn crop out of a thirty- 
bushel crop. This will not come soon, 
but it will come just as certainly as 
the years come. For the time is com- 
ing when we must not be satisfied 
with anything less than eighty bush- 
els of corn; and we can not grow that 
without having water available. When 
the people get to storing their water, 
as they will, and providing themselves 
with a supply of fresh fish, and thus 
saving on meat bills, we shall grow 
crops which now seem utterly incred- 
ible. 

Bear in mind that you must have 
water to grow crops of any kind. Corn 
requires the least. It requires only 
300 pounds of water to make a pound 
of dry matter in corn. It requires 400 
pounds in wheat and 500 in oats. That 
is the reason why oats are so liable to 
fail when we have a dry season, It 





also explains why you can not expect 
in a dry season to grow a crop of clo- 
ver with oats, especially late oats, as 
a nurse crop. 

Some of our readers may get tired 
of reading about this; but they must 
not forget that the art of editing an 
agricultural paper lies 4argely in tell- 
ing the same thing over and over 
again, but in a little different way. We 
shall have to keep on telling it, be- 
cause these things are vital to the 
success of the farmer. 





PROGRESS IN GRAIN-SORGHUM 
INVESTIGATIONS. 


Under the direction of Secretary 
Wilson, great progress has been made 
during the past few years in the im- 
provement of grain sorghums, which 
include different varieties of sweet 
sorghum, broom corn, milo, durra, 
kafir, and kowliang. Until recently, 
grain sorghums had no commercial 


status, but the investigational work 
conducted by the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture during the past six years has 
shown their great value as grain and 
forage crops. A widespread public in- 
terest in their possibilities has conse- 
quently been awakened. 

The grain-sorghum belt to which 
these crops are especially adapted 
comprises the central and southern 
portions of the Great Plains, and it is 
in this region that these crops are 
looked upon as standard by reason of 
the ease and the reasonable certainty 
of their production, their general util- 
ity for forage, and the value of the 
grain for feeding stock and for human 
food, surpassing both corn and wheat 
in these respects. 

The census of 1910 reports 1,600,000 
acres in grain sorghums, with a value 
of $10,750,000. Allowing an average 
value of only $2 an acre for the stover, 
the total value of the acreage shown 
is $15,000,000, placing the grain sor- 
ghums thirteenth in the list of farm 
crops, below rice ($19,000,00), and 
above buckwheat ($12,000,000). To 
this value, however, must be added the 
value of the large acreage reported by 
the census under “coarse forage,” but 
not separated thereunder from fodder 
corn. Much of the acreage thus re- 
ported is classed as forage partly be- 
cause certain of the crops so listed are 
grown as combination roughage and 
grain crops, and partly because in 
much of the area grain separators are 
scarce and but a small proportion of 
these crops is threshed. 

Among the achievements attribut- 
able to the experimental work carried 
oi by the Bureau of Plant Industry, it 
is noteworthy that greater emphasis is 
now placed upon the importance of 
drouth evasion, as distinguished from 
drouth resistance. Prominence is thus 
given to such factors as dwarfness 
and earliness. 

In accordance with the principles 
thus established, a great advance has 
been made in the improvement of 
dwarf milo ,and in the extension of 
the area devoted to it. Breeding has 
accomplished the evolution of a dwarf 
kafir which greatly reduces water re- 
quirements and may be harvested with 
a grain header—a strain of almost 
phenomenal yield, and much earlier 
than the standard sorts. Application 
of the principles of breeding and selec- 
tion to broom corn has produced a 
dwarf strain that bears a standard 
brush capable of being cut without 
tabling the stalks. The area devoted 
to the growth of the extra-early vari- 
ety of Machu among the brown kowili- 
angs has been successfully extended 
northward as far as central and west- 
ern South Dakota, where it has proved 
to be superior in yield to the corn crop. 
By reason of experiments showing that 
extra-early planting in that region will 
result in a crop which flowers before 
the sorghum midge (the cause of ste- 
rility) has become sufficiently abun- 
dant to destroy the seeds, the grain 
sorghums have also become a profit- 
able grain crop for the large, dry sec- 
tion of southern Texas. . 

Moreover, the grain-sorghum crop 
enjoys the distinction of being practi- 
cally indispensable in the settlement 
of the region where it is grown. 

Several important additions to the 
literature of the subject have been is- 
sued during the past six years. These 
may be-obtained upon application to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 
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) Coal Robbery. 


STOPPED 


A terrifle blow has at last been deliv- 
ered to the crushing robbery of the Coal 
Trust. Every man who reads this paper 
has the opportunity right now of defying 
the Coal Trust and buying his coal direct 
from the coal mines at a saving of from 
$1 to $3 on every ton of coal. The coal 
which every one may buy in this way is 
the best coal that can be mined. 


To every one who writes at once to the, 


Harman Coal Company, of Chicago, an 
opportunity will be given to buy coal 
sibeane then you ever thought possible 
before. Every person who reads this 
column chonla not lose one moment be- 
fore writing. There will be found a 
coupon at the bottom, which should be 
signed and sent to the Harman Coal 
Company at once. 

Full explanation will then be made of 
how every one may buy coal direct from 
the mine at the wholesale price, and how 
every one who writes may have the a 

ortunity of getting these wonderfully 

w no trust prices. 


SEND FOR 
THIS FREE 
BOOK 

“COAL FACTS” 


* Every reader of this paper is asked to 
gend for this free book today. If you 
will refer to almost any newspaper you 
will read stories there by the editor about 
the fight being made by the Harman 
Coal Company against the Coal Trust. 
The free book tells you all about that 
sensational fight. 

« This book has aroused the whole coun- 
try. The Coal Trust is preparing to spend 
millions of dollars to put this book out of 

rint But it is still being circulated. 
Mir. Harman wants to send every reader 
of this paper a copy and every reader 
should tell Mr. Harman that he wants a 
copy. 

This book tells you how you have the 
Opportunity to throw off the shackles of 
the greedy Coal Trust. If you read this 
book you will never buy another pound 
of trust coal. It tells you about the ter- 
rible crushing ways of the coal trust. 
It tells you how you have been com- 
pelled to pay much more than you should 
pay for inferior coal, It tells you why 
coal prices have been going up—up—up ; 
why you have been paying enormous 
prices jor coal hardly fitto burn. It tells 

ou of greed, robbery, extortion, threats, 
Piacklis, blood money and _ tribute. 
Every nan who burns coal should send 
for this great free book and read it. All 
along you have known that something 
was wrong. This book tells you just 
what is wrong. Send for ittoday. Learn 
how you can buy coal direct from the 
mine at the wholesale price. 

Vhether you want coal merely for your 
stoves or whether you want it for a steam 
thresher, a steam plow, a creamery, a 
brick kiln, a steam plant or anything else 
that burns coal, you can buy direct from 
the mine. Everybody should find out all 
about this greatest coal offer. We want 
every reader to find out all about it. You 
owe it to yourself to send for this free book. 


Clip Out and Sign This Coupon 
and Get the Free Book 


Po it right now. Don't hesitate. Do it while 
you have the paper in your hands. If you can 
save $25 on your coal bill you will want to do it. 
Sign and send the coupon now. The free book 
will reach you immediately Pon't buy your 
winter's coal supply until you read this book. 


ae 








Harman Coal Company, 
Dept. 446X%. 161 West Harrison St., 
Chicago, Lilineis. 
Without any obligation on me, please send 
me your free book, “Coal Facts,’ and expla- 
nation of your low no trust prices on coal. 


Name . 





Address 














THE DEFEAT OF MR. HOLDEN. 


The defeat of Mr. Holden, republican 


candidate for governor at the recent 


Iowa primaries, is a matter to be re- 
gretted, not so much by him as by the 
Mr. Holden became 


request of 


people of Iowa. 


a candidate at the repre- 


sentative farmers and business men 
from twenty or more different counties 
in the state. He did not seek the of- 
fice for the sake of the office, but 
cause he felt it would give him greater 
influence and greater power in carry- 
ing out the work to which his life has 
been devoted. He conducted a clean 
campaign on certain definite issues, 
and his refusal to enter into personal 
controversy has set a new standard 
for candidates for office in Iowa. His 
refusal to reply to the calumnies that 
were hurled at him with such pro- 
fessed zeal for righteousness, by men 
who long since forfeited the confidence 
of the farmers of the state and the re- 
spect of all decent citizens, revealed 
both the high ideals and the high 
character of the man. The almost 
unanimous vote for him in the ward 
which includes the college, and in 
which he has lived for ten years, is a 
well-deserved rebuke to his calumni- 
ators there and elsewhere. Such con- 
fidence by people who know him is 
worth more than the governorship to 
a man like Holden. 

The farmers of Iowa for once have 
had a chance to make politics in their 
state decent, and to promote their own 
interests by standing by one of them- 
selves who is confident, sincere, able. 
They failed to do this in sufficient 
numbers, while, as we saiti last week, 
the politicians who resented Holden’s 
candidacy were on the job, especially 
in the larger cities and where the 
liquor interests were strongest. 

Even though defeated, however, Mr. 
Holden’s campaign has done a great 
service to the state. He compelled 
his opponent to pledge himself to a 
Greater Iowa. The attention of the 
state has been centered on this issue. 
While Mr. Clark, if he should be elect- 
ed governor, will not be able to do 
what Mr. Holden could have done, and 
while he will be embarrassed by the 
political alliances he made, it iy fair 
to assume that he will at least make 
a sincere effort. In case he should do 
so, and present feasible plans to the 
legislature, embodying these reforms 
in our management of schools from 
the kindergarten to the university, for 
better roads, and for a more rational 
system of taxation, and earnestly en- 
deavor to enact these reforms into 
law, he wil have the cordial and the 
hearty support of those who supported 
Mr. Holden. 


be- 





THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUSTS. 


Over most of the southern half of 
Iowa, the seventeen-year locusts have 
made their appearance again. Early 
in June they began coming out of the 
ground, and by the second week were 
thick in the wooded sections. They 
have been makimg the timber vibrate 
with their song. In a few more weeks 
they will be gone, not to be seen again 
till the vear 929. 

Sixty-eight years ago the _ locusts 
were first noticed in lowa. Since that 
time they have come every seventeen 
years; 1844, 1861, 1878, and 1895 were 
all locust years. Possibly it was in 
the year 1861, at the opening of the 
Civil war, that the W-like black mark 
at the tips of the wings was first said 
to stand for war. Certain Iowa poli- 
ticians might this year think that the 
“W” still has significance. 

The seventeen-year locust is an un- 
usual creature. So utterly helpless is 
it that it would be wiped from the face 
of the earth in a few years if it did 
not spend 99 per cent of its time un- 
derground, safe from all enemies. 

Anyone interested in nature will find 
it worth while to watch the seventeen- 
year locust closely. The entomologists 
who have studied the locusts for more 
than 200 years have interesting stories 
to tell of their habits. They say that 
only the males sing—that they do this 
by means of two drum-like arrange- 
ments on the front section of the low- 
er part of their abdomen. They tell 
us that the males do no harm what- 
ever to man, beast, tree or shrub; but 
that the females, in laying their eggs, 
damage young wood of all kinds of 
trees and shrubs, but especially oaks 
and hickories. On the hind part of the 


female's abdomen is a sharp, knife- 
like instrument with which she cuts 
beneath the bark in laying her eggs. 
This is the only serious damage done 
by the locust. 

The eggs are laid in the tree twigs 
in June. In July they hatch into ant- 


like creatures, one-twelfth of an inch 
long. These drop to the ground: at 
once, and burrow into the soil. Here 


for sixteen and a half years they live 
on plant roots. They grow very slowly 
—but every two or three years they 
split their skin and grow a new one. 

At the end of the sixteenth yee7 
they are curious, grub-like creatures— 
nearly an inch long. When they come 
out of the ground in the spring of the 
seventeenth year they are still grub- 
like and wingless. To make their 
change they climb trees and shrubs 
in the early evening. The outer shell 
is split open, and an almost pure white 
creature comes out. On its shoulders 
are small, white pads. These swell 
so fast that if you watch closely you 
may see the wings grow. In twenty 
minutes, they are half grown. In less 
than an hour they are fully grown, and 
the locust is now an adult. It is still 
pure white; but by the next morning 
the color will be darker, and in a few 
days it will look just like any other 
dark brown locust. 

In a few more weeks the locusts will 
be gone, and some of us, at least, will 
be sorry. What damage they do is 
more than repaid by interest in the 
wonderful processes of nature which 
they awaken in old and young. When 
next the Iowa brood of seventeen-year 
locusts looks on the world, may it find 
an even stronger, happier people than 
are in the commonwealth of 1912. 





STRAWBERRY WORMS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“There is a pale green worm work- 
ing on the leaves of our strawberry 
plants. They are from one-eighth to 
three-fourths of an inch in length. I 
think they must have come on some 
plants we bought last year, as we have 
never seen any worms like these be 
fore. They seem to spread from one 
to another of the near-by patches. 
They eat the leaves entirely up and 
have destroyed this year’s crop. We 
would like to know if there is any way 
to get rid of them. We think they 
must be what are called slugs, but do 
not know what to do for them.” 

Evidently this is what is known as 
the strawberry false-worm. If so, our 
correspondent, had he been observant, 
could have seen small, brownish-black 
flies laying eggs on the strawberry 
plants during April and May, and then 
at about the time the plants com- 
menced to bloom, he could have no- 
ticed the little green worms feeding 





on the under sides of +) 


: ne leay 
the ordinary season. 1} “caves, Ih 


Focus gg Ag i 7 Ww se drop 
remain in the earth jn oe and 
during the rest of th: iene State 
the winter, and the early ery all of 
spring. Then they coma Pion Of the 
to lay more eggs, which jn ture ie 
into more worms, jo Pcs hatch 
strawberry plants. It wil] he» ote 
that the chief damage js jen oe 
May and June, when the lan, 
blossoming and maturing trait. aims 


These worms may je 
tet ce One of the best 
powdered white hellebore, miy - 
water at the rate of iis cane 
three gallons. Another excellent ¢ ~ 
is Paris green, made by mixing on 
pound of Paris green and three pounds 
of unslaked lime with 150 gallons f 
water. Two sprayings should be poh 
one just at the time the first “Aico 
are falling, but before most of the 
blooms are out, and fhe other when 
the first fruits are about one-third 
grown. In experiments at the Mis- 
souri station, it was found that spray- 
ing with either the white hellebore A 
with the Paris green mixture, killed 
practically all of the worms. 

Those of our readers who are both. 
ered this year with the Strawherry 
false-worm should file away this article 
for reference early next spring. They 
can do nothing this year to eradicatg 
the pest, but by proper spraying dur. 
ing the month of May next year, they 
can prevent future damage. 
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Make Something: 





Save Something: 





"OU CAN DO BOTH by taking the 
agency now for ‘‘Empire” Fertilizers 
which are good sellers because of their 


long established reputation for giving re- 
sults that pay. *Any farmer will take 
pride in selling these brands because he 
knows he is giving his friends a good 


bargain. 
sure every pound. 


Our years of experience in- 


Send a postal card for our proposition; and our 
representative will call and talk it over with you. 


Empire Carbon Works 


423 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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BACHELOR IN TROUBLE 
BA : 
: who began as a hired 
nand, working by the month, and went 
+o school in the winter, who has rent- 
and made some money, 
eo us that he can not find time to 
"oie with young people, as he lives 
i m the “social centers”; that 
society means late hours 
for work the next day. 
reached that point which 
voung men come to, when 
“if he ig to stay on the 
he must get married; but he does 
ras how, under the circumstances 
nich he is placed, he can compete 
other fellows who have plenty of 
re: and wants to know if he must 
quit the farm, — : : 

if we were in his place, we would 
not worry much about those fellows 
“ho have plenty of leisure. We know 
comething of the kind of girls that 
use d to be in his county. They were 
, god sort, and their daughters should 
be a good sort. 

We might whisper to our friend a 
cecret: The right sort of girls who 
. ant to marry are not looking around 
for fellows of leisure. They do not 
care to marry clothes, which wear out 
ina year anyhow. They want to marry 
a man Who will last at least fifty years. 
We do not know of any line in which 
there is so little competition as be- 
tween a Well-dressed gentleman of lei- 
sure and a good, industrious farmer 

who has made good. He lives in a 
eood country, one of the best we know 
of, among good farms and good farm- 
ers. If there is any lack of good so- 
ciety in that country, or of first-class 
girls, it is news to us. 
~ We would advise him, as we have 
advised other young men on the farm, 
to start in and develop society without 
going to town. How to go about it? 
That's easy. After while, when the 
roads get better, and strawberries are 
ripe, just go to the telephone and in- 
vite some young fellows to come out 
and bring their best girls or their sis- 
ters With them. Hang some Chinese 
lanterns out-of-doors. Serve straw- 
berries and cream, or ice cream, and 
give them a good time. Start the 
fashion of gatherings for young folks. 
There is not a girl in that country— 
that is worth whjle—that will not jump 
at the chance of going to a gathering 
of young folks on the invitation of a 
young man of thirty-five who has made 
good; that is, if she is not already 
spoken for, and in that case she would 
come with the other man. 

This may seem a ridiculous thing 
to some people; but badly as the coun- 
try needs good seed corn just now, it 
needs a satisfactory social life in the 
open country far more. We will get 
some seed corn this year; we may 
have plenty of it next year. We can 
make good the Joss in some way; but 
there is nothing that can make good 
the lack of social life in our own com- 
munity. The need of it is so great 
that about all that is needed is for 
some of the young men to make a 
start. 
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INOCULATING SOY BEANS. 


A central Iowa subscriber writes: 


“IT have been thinking of sowing a 
small patch of soy beans, so I wrote a 
seed company for prices, and asked if 
they furnished the inoculating soil 
with the seed. The seed company in- 
formed me that soy beans did not 
heed to be inoculated. Judging from 
your paper, I had made up my mind 
that they did.” ? 

On rich corn belt soil soy beans 
Will grow splendidly, even though 
they are not inoculated. We have 
grown inoculated soy beans and un- 
‘inoculated soy beans in rows side by 
side. Very little difference could be 
seen, though the inoculated beans 
Were possibly a little darker green 
and grew a trifle more rankly. When 
we pulled up the plants, the differ- 
ence was plain. On the beans which 
sad not been treated, there were no 

nodules, while on the roots 
of those which had been inoculated 
tere were many nodules. The un- 
treated soy beans were removing fer- 
Ulity from the soil in the same way 
aS corn, wheat, oats or any other crop, 
While those soy beans which had been 
moculated were adding nitrogén to 
‘he soil because of the bacteria in the 
odules on their roots. If the soil 


Slgns of 


tad been poor in nitrogen instead of 
‘airly rich, the inoculated soy beans 





would have’ grown much more rankly 
than those not treated. 

If possible, those who are growing 
soy beans this year should inoculate 
either the seed or the soil. Inoculated 
soil generally can not be obtained 
from the seed houses, but most of the 
extensive growers of soy beans fur- 
nish it. If the soil can be had in the 
neighborhood, we would suggest har- 
rowing it in at the rate of 300 pounds 
to the acre. Otherwise we would in- 
oculate the seed only, using about 
three pounds of the soil for each 
bushel of seed. A good way to inoc- 
ulate the seed is to make up a glue 
solution by mixing about six ounces 
of ordinary glue with a gallon of wa- 
ter, and then mixing the seed with 
this at the rate of a pint to the bushel 
before mixing with the soil. Those 
who desire to sow soy beans this 
year, but are unable to inoculate their 
seed, should not hesitate to grow 
them anyhow. If the soil is rich, they 
will grow all right even though not 
inoculated. 





BUCKWHEAT. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have ten acres of stubble not 
plowed yet, which I wish to put into 
buckwheat. How should the ground 
be worked, and what time should it 
be sowed? The land is low, but will 
not stand water on it. It has been 
worked well, and is rich. Would it 
be good to put more manure on it? 
Where can I get buckwheat seed? 
About what does buckwheat cost per 
bushel? If you do not advise seeding 
buckwheat, what else could I sow?” 

If our correspondent will be short 
of hay for next winter, we suggest 
that he consider growing one of the 
catch crops, such as sorghum, millet, 
cowpeas, soy beans, etc. We have 
given complete directions for growing 
these crops in previous issues. 

If he will have plenty of hay for 
next winter, he may be justified in 
growing buckwheat. Buckwheat should 
do very well on such soil, and should 
leave the ground in splendid condition 
for a crop next spring. There is no 
neea of putting more manure on the 
land, for buckwheat does not require 
an unusually rich soil. The land ought 
to be worked as for small grain. Prob- 
ably it would be best to plow and then 
disk and harrow several times. In the 
latitude of central Iowa, seeding is 
most commonly done during the last 
week in June, but since the crop takes 
only two months to mature, seeding 
may be delayed even as late as the 
second week in July. Ili is best not to 
seed earlier than the mid“@le of June, 
because the plant is a lover of cool 
weather, and the blossoms are often 
blasted by the hot weather of early 
August. Two of the standard varieties 
are the Japanese and the Silver Hull. 
The seed of either of these varieties 
may be obtained from auy reliable 
seed house. We understand that the 
retail cost this year is around $1.50 
per bushel. Seed is most commonly 
sown broadcast, and harrowed in at 
the rate of about a bushel to the acre. 
A better plan is to drill, using three 
pecks or slightly less to the acre. 

Buckwheat may be harvested with 
a grain binder during September. The 
average yield is about fifteen bushels 
to the acre. 





PARTITION FENCES. 


A northern Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A and B join farms, and have a par- 
tition fence between them. B has a 
hog pasture running up to a portion 
of this fence. A’s buildings are some 
distance from the fence, and B’s are 
close to it. The hog fence crosses two 
small creeks, which make it difficult 
to maintain the fence. B claims that 
according to law each man must main- 
tain the part of the fence to his right. 
A claims that this is not just, as the 
hog pasture is B’s, and B is close to 
it, and can know when the fence is out 
of condition, while A is so far re- 
moved that he will not know. What 
is the law as to this matter?” 

We do not know of any law such as 
is mentioned. The law provides that 
if the parties to a partition fence can 
not agree as to the division, then eith- 
er of them may call in the fence view- 
ers, who will come to the fence, in- 
spect it, and render a decision, which 
is binding on both parties. If A and 
B can not agree in this matter, then 
they should call in the fence viewers 
and have it settled by them. 























| a good buggy ride 


| We make the smartest and snappiest of Buggies and they 
| are built for use on middle-west roads 


| HERE’S no other way to get so much fun for your money as 

| in the purchase of a good buggy. Be careful when you bvy a 

| buggy to be sure you are getting dependable quality as well as swell 

appearance. Materials are high. A good buggy can’t be built for | 

little money. You'll be sorry if you get a cheap buggy. It will soon | 
| 
i 


| There’s no pleasure equal to | 
| 


| look second handed. You'll be sorry if you buy an Eastern-made buggy. | 
| They are not built for the hard service of 

|| western roads. Such a buggy goes to pieces in a 
| few years and you constantly run the risk of tip- 
|| overs, broken springs, twisted reaches or other 
damages, and perhaps broken limbs. 


in Buggy smartness 





Get the utmost in buggy beauty and 
get dependable endurance in a 


Kratzer Buggy 


No matter how high priced good materials (7 SF Ss 

|| get—we pay the price. We pay more than NX NX 7 | 

others to get clean, straight hickory. We < 
ay more for our springs, we use more drop Gear—15-1G inch, all-steel “Krat- 
orgings to reinforce the wood, forging them ger Kurve” high-arch axles, half 

| ourselves to make sure the strength is there. jaked ceaiiimediaen 3-4 or 7-8 | 

In finishing we put each buggy through 12 5.04 tread; body, 23x56 inches; | 






b ‘y 


Here’s the last word | 
am 
E\VEQU Nee 







to 14 processes. That’s why Kratzer’s stay ¥ 
beautiful and snappy looking for years and pe he ge pe 
protect you and your friends against injury. as desired. 


| See Kratzer Buggies _ Fifty Styles of buggies, 








| There isadealer near you S87 and a 

: oe in catalog. Write for it. 

|| Go and look over his line—see how snappy == — 

|| and beautiful Kratzer Buggies are. In no other buggy can you get equal quality 
for the price. You pay no extras—no jobber profits, no transfer charge and a 
| very small freight charge. If you don’t know your dealer’s name, let us tell you. 
|| We'll send free our new 56-page catalog. Write for catalog today. 


KR ATZER C ARRI AGE CO. 102 W. First Street 


DES MOINES, IOWA 




















INVESTIGATE ° 


The High Grade, Low Price 


1912 Sensation! 


OU want a car that you can be proud to drive every 
y year for five to ten years! Don’t waste your money 
on cheap ‘‘parlor models’’ made to sell for a song. 





















And don’t pay high prices for ‘‘one year’’ cars. 


Fancy prices and fancy profits don’t add any value to the car you 

buy. Write TODAY for our FREE book telling all about the car 
that has thrown a full sized scare into the camps of high-priced auto 
manufacturers. 


See the car with the up-to-date improvements in construction, style, and equipment 
that has made such a s/77 in automobile circles from coast to coast! 


Read about the f77s¢ TOP QUALITY car to sell at a reasonable price. 


Acar that will stand up on avy road—that will negotiate steep hills easily without 
rushing, and that is sold at a fazy and just price—based on actual cost of production. 


Make no mistake. Don’t order any car before you read the GLIDE book. Write TODAY. 


The Bartholomew Company 
146 | Glide Street Peoria, Illinois, 









\. AllSizes, AllStyies, 
\ . Moderate 
Prices 















When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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|EQUALIZES 
| STRAIN 


| 





The whiffletree on your buggy 
works on a pivot to equalize the 
strain on the breast collar. 


SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


have a sliding cord in the back to 
equalize the stratn on your shoulders 
and trouser buttons 

“Shirley Presidents” give comfort 
and longer wear because no one part 
has to stand all the strain. 

Made in Extra Heavy for bard 
work; Mediam and Light Weights 
for dress; Extra Leneths for tall men. 

50c from your dealer or from us. 

Guarantee ticket on every pair— 
Get thew today. 


THE C. A. EOGARTON MFG. CO. 
10 Main Street Shirley, Mass. 









































THIS STAR GUARANTEES 





“Star Brand’ shoes are made of Pure Leather—no 
substitutes for leather are ever used. This is one of the 
ed they are the largest selling line of shoes in 


wor! 
Another reason why we have become the world’slarg- 
est shoemakers is that “Star Brand” shoesare both sty/- 
ish and serviceable. Over 7 million wearers realize 
that no matter what other shoes they may have wora— 
“Star Brand Shoes Are Better” 
Made in all the different leathers and grades—over 
styles—a for every nceed—for men, women 
and children. The etar on the heelis our guaranty 
aed your protection. 
If your regular dealer docs not sell “*Star Brand” 
it will pay you to change dealers. | Sead for 








Style book of men's, women’s and children's shoes— 
Free—say which you want. 

Address Dept. D-10 
ROsSERTS, JOHNSON ¢ RAND 
@anuracruaces Branch of intermatronal Shoe Co steouns 








Crib Your Corn 



















Portable Wagon Dump 


and Gra:n Elevator 


You'd never use a scocp shovel or basket 
again, if you knew how ex y,qGuick'y and 
cheapiy the Meadows KF ble Wagon 
Dump and Grain Elevator cribs corn and 
other grains. Will unload the biggest load 
in > minutes. The horses do allthe work— 
wagon raises and lowers itself automatic- 
ally—elevator sets at any angle, elevates 
any hei¢ht, distributes grain where 
you want it. 

The Steel Elevator 
Not affected by weather. Steel throughout. 

0 wood to swell, shrink cr crack. Chains 
always same tension. Price really LOW. 
Write for catalog. 

Meadows Mig. Co. 
\ tei Dept. D-2 
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YOU CAN SAVE TIME 
Fully Guaranteed 
Hay Carriers, Forks, Slings, 
Pulleys, Barn Tools 
“STRICKLER’S” 
**Easy Way To Raise Hay”’ 
Write today for large 
as “FREE CATALOGUE” 
~ STRICKLER HAY TOOL CO. 
163 N. Main S:., Janesville, Wis. 





WANTE to sell famous Hold- 
The-Horse driving bit. Large prof- 
its. C. RLAUS, Eureka, Lil. 











Would you allow a man to monkey 
with your teeth, if he was not 
posted on the way the teeth are set in 
the jaw, if he did not know all about 
the nerves of the teeth, and 
teria that find lodgment in breaks in 
the enamel, and cause decay and even- 
tually toothache? Of course you 
wouldn’t. No matter how many times 
he had seen a tooth pulled, you would 
get out of his chair and knock him 
down, or at least use phrases not used 
in polite society, the first time he 
caused you unnecessary agony. 

Would you allow a man to cut into 
your insides and take out your ap- 
pendix, that seemingly unnecessary and 
useless part of the human anatomy, if 
he did not know which side your ap- 
pendix was on, or if he did not know 
how to prevent infection through thus 
laying open your internal anatomy? 
Would you allow any doctor, whether 
allopath, homeopath, 
any other of the dozen tribes of doc- 
tors with which we are blessed or af- 
flicted, to give you a dose of medicine, 
or any surgeon to take off a leg or an 
arm, if he did not know the human 
anatomy, the location of every series 
of muscles or nerves or tendons? Not 
for a minute; that is, taking it 
fer granted that you are a man of 
average common sense. No matter 
how often the man had seen the oper- 
ations performed, you would not allow 
him to touch that precious body of 
yours, the only outward manifestation 
of your inner self that you will ever 


the 


have. Not on your life! 
How then can you expect to culti- 
vate corn unles:s you know the anat- 


We are not talking of 


He 


omy of corn? 


#4 


4 


fully 


bac- 


or eclectic, or 





Corn Root Butchers 


has on the end of it a sharp point 
made up of hard cells, driven through 
the ground just as the mole of a ditch- 
er is pushed through the soil, except 
that the force behind the mole is a 
team of horses, and the force behind 
the sharp point of the corn root is the 
cells that are put in behind it as the 
roots advance, thus pushing the sharp 
point or cap through the soil. 

You will also see the folly of allow- 
ing clods to remain in the seed bed of 
your corn field. For, while the force 
behind these sharp points or caps of 
the corn root is sufficient to drive it 
through the mellow soil, it will not 
drive it through a hard clod. The 
force behind the sharp caps of the 
roots of quack grass will drive it 
through a clod or a potato or a par- 
tially rotted stump, but that behind 
the corn root cap can not. Corn was 
not made to grow in lumpy ground. 
Besides this, there are air spaces be- 
tween the clods, which to the corn 
root cap look like chasms, which it 
can not cross and will not try. It wiil 
go along the side of a hard clod and 
get what substance it can out of its 
surface. This will seem quite clear 
as you study the anatomy of the corn 
root. 

In studying this picture carefully, 
you will see that this corn plant has a 
fine, fibrous root system, like all the 
members of tie grass family, and un- 
like the clovers, and that at first the 
roots start out laterally, and then be- 
gin to turn downward. This washing 
out of the dirt around the roots has 
been tried by many experiment sta- 
tions, and the results are all practi- 
cally the same. 


oar 






































the stalk now, but the roots, the part 





To make clear 
week 


hidden under the soil. 


our meaning, we give you this 
a drawing of corn root anatomy. 
Doctors, to find out what the anatomy 


of the human body is, not only read 


about it in books, but cut up dead peo- 


ple until they know the entire plan 
of the human body—the bones, the lig- 
aments, the muscles, the nerves, the 


“innards and outards.” 

This anatomy of the corn plant that 
we present to you was learned in the 
same way, by fencing off, so to speak, 
a stalk of corn with heavy screens ex- 
tending from middle to middle of the 
rows on either side; then, by putting 
wires through both ways, and then 
taking a hose and skilfully washing 
out the enclosed soil, leaving the roots 
hanging on these wires. In doing so, 
the roots were necessarily more or less 
displaced, and many of the finer roots 
were washed away; but it gives youa 
fair view of the arrangement of corn 
roots. : 

If you will study this carefully, you 
will begin to realize what tremendous 
power there is in that germ of the 
grain of corn that was planted—power 
to drive these roots through the 
ground, through all the seed-bed, 
through the subsoil, and three or four 
feet downward in every direction. You 
may ask: Were these roots actually 
driven? Yes. If you will examine a 





| corn root carefully, you will see that it 





CORN ROOTS (U 





.S. Dept. Agri 


The North Dakota experiment sta- 
tion found that thirty days after plant- 
ing, the roots from adjacent hills had 
met and interlaced; and that while 
most of the roots were in the seed bed, 


in other words, within eight inches of 
the surfa some of them had gone 
down a foot. Six inches from the hill 
the main roots were two and a half 
inches below the surface, while mid- 


way between two hills they were four 
and a half inches. At fifty-five days 
the main roots had reached a depth 
of two and a half feet, while many of 
the roots reached the entire distance 
from hill to hill, three feet and eight 
inches. When from three to three and 
a half feet from the hill they dropped 
almost vertically downward. By the 
time the corn was matured, all the 
ground to a depth of three and a half 
feet was fully occupied by roots. The 
conclusion is that after corn is ten 
inches high it should not be cultivated 
deeply, because of injury to the sur- 
face roots. 

This is entirely in line with the ex- 
perience of intelligent corn planters. 
When the corn is first planted, and be- 
fore it is up, they often blind-plow— 
that is, they put their cultivators down 
as deep as possible, going as near as 
they like to the row of corn, even cov- 
ering it up. This is all the more nec- 
essary if they have not secured a per- 
fect seed bed to start with. In later 
cultivations they go shallow; but the 





+ . } iia 
depth or shailowness of 


thi 

plowing depends upon the «. shallow 
the ground is plentifully , ASOn. If 
moisture, the roots approach near 
surface. There is no reason foe a” 
to go deeper; but if the ora... 
out or the season is dry the st 
must necessarily go down to w. 
there is moisture; for they ee 
their food in liquid form, |; Mery all 
later cultivation of corn is py, , act. the 
for the killing of weeds. ac 14) 0ty 

& Of weeds. as many en- 
pose, but for the purpose of nies i 
ing a mulch of dry dirt and thus a. 
venting the escape of moisture. i 

But let’s look a little farther int 

this corn root. We are becoming i. 

° ° ig In 
terested in it. Our readers have nih 
ticed the brace roots that come me 
above the surface of the ground "What 
are they for? Mainly to brace = 
corn when the wind begins to blow. 
The more wind, the more the corn 
seems to realize the need of belee 
braced up, and it puts out these iaeae 
roots from above the ground to keep 
the wind from blowing it over. "hex 
where the points of these brace roots 
enter the ground, they are covered 
with mucilage. Then, apparently 
thinking that they may as well feed 
the corn in addition to holding it up 
each forms little bunches of roots of 
its own. Funny, isn’t it? 

Let’s look still farther. Let us, af. 
ter, so to speak, dissecting the corn 
root system, dissect a single root. The 
first or outermost layer is what we 
might call the skin of the root, or 
what the wise men have called the 
piliferous layer. Don’t worry about 
that big word. It really means the 
skin. The part of this that is near the 
tip or point sucks up the moisture 
from the soil. If you will examine the 
corn plant any time in June, you yill 
see What are called hair roots or root 
hairs. These are simply little project- 
ing portions of the individual cells of 
this skin or outer covering. 

Underneath this skin is the bark of 
the root, or the cortex. It is thick, but 
is made up of thin, hard cells, which 
strengthen the root; and _ between 
these cells the sap from every branch 
of that main root passes into the cen- 
tral cylinder or the heart of the root, 
by which it is conveyed up to the 
stalk. These cells fit closely together, 
which prevents the plant food from es- 
caping in its course, upward through 
the central cylinder of the older roots, 

So you see that this anatomy of the 
corn root is really a very wonderful 
thing. If the root system is injured, 
the plant will starve, for it is through 
this that it must be fed. The whole 
object of cultivating corn is to kill the 
weeds which would rob the plant roots 
of sustenance; to give these roots the 
air they need; and to secure to them 
the moisture that is needed for the 
support of the corn plant. Every 
pound of corn, including both grain 
and stalk, requires about three hun- 
dred pounds of water. Hence the crop 
is limited by the amount of water that 
the roots can d liver; and the amount 
of water that the roots can teliver de 
pends upon the amount of water that 
is stored in the upper four feet of the 
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then 
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leg 
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soil. Sometimes they go farther. We 
once found, on digging a ditch, that 
the corn roots of the previous year 


had gone 





—a phenomenally dry one 
down six and seven feet. Hence the 
importance of not cutting off roots 
where it is possible to avoid it without 
doing worse. 

In short, don’t be a corn butcher; be 
a corn cultivator. Study the anatomy 
of the corn root, so that you may know 


how to avoid cutting them off. and 
how to so manipulate the soil that 
every root and stalk will receive its 















proper nourishment from the soil. 
PERFECT @™ 


A Sure Spark fenirion & 


Get results from your gas engine—no delays or 
hold-backs—use French Auto Special Batteries— 
made especially for ignition purposes—test high— ‘GNITIC" 
spark every time—even in coldest weather. =< 


French Bat! 








TWO LARGE TENEVANS $2,0501N 
AUTOS PIANOS — CASH 


Grand @10.000 Prise Contest. Every contestant guaranteed 
a prize. You may enter this contest if you live aay 
where in the United States outside of Dee Moines 


Polk County, lowa. Send stamp fer description of ants 
end pianos and other information. Write me NOW- 


E. T. Meredith, 183 Success Bldg, Des Moines, la 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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To 


To the Thousands 
Who are Buying 


I am not writing this to sell 
more cars. The present demand 
taxes our utmost capacity. And 
the cars in use will sell our future 
output better than words of mine. 

In all my experience of 25 years 
I have never seen a success like 
that of Reo the Fifth. I have never 
seen a car so popular. 

What I have to say now is to 
you who are buying, largely 
through faith in me. 

I want you to know that, despite 
this rush, there are hundreds of us 
watching every car. We are giv- 
ing more than we promised. 

And you who took my word— 
who are buying first—are getting 
an underprice. 


Just the Start 


Reo the Fifth is not built for a 
season. The present demand is just 
the beginning. 

This car, remember, is the final 





result of 25 years spent in car build- 
ing. It marks my limit—the very 
best I can do. And no car of the 
future can greatly improve on it. 
The cars we sell now are sent 
out to sell others—to create reputa- 
tion for My Farewell Car. And you 
may be sure that not a car goes out 
until we know it is utterly perfect. 


a 
=> 


30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 
Wheels — 
34 Inches 
Demountable 
Rims 
Speed— 
45 Miles 











10,000 


R. M. Owen & Co. 





Cars 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Our Costly Care 


We analyze the steel that goes 
into this car. Every part is inspectea 
over and over. Every part with a 
flaw is rejected. 

Every important part is put to 
radical test before it goes into the 
car. 

The engines are tested for 48 
hours. The finished cars are given 
more severe try-outs than in any 
other factory I know. 

Parts are ground over and over 
to get utter exactness. Absolute 
silence in every part‘is demanded. 

Each body is finished in 17 coats. 
The upholstering is perfect. To 
every part we give the final touch, 
regardless of time or cost. 

For each of these cars is a sales- 
man. Each will tell to hundreds 
of people the story of Reo the 
Fifth. And all our success in the 
future depends on the tale they tell. 


The Underprice 


There was never a car so under- 
priced as Reo the Fifth at $1,055. 
Every man knows this who makes 
any comparison. 

This price is ridiculous. It is too 
low to endure. The coming ad- 
vance in the cost of materials is 
bound to send it soaring. 


General Sales 
Agents for 


But we are content to sell 10,000 
cars without regard to profit. So 
the present price will doubtless 
continue during the spring demand. 

It goes to original buyers—to the 
men who first come to this car. 
And they will create our future 





ars at $1,055 
Introduce Reo the Fifth 


Their cars will be our 
future advertisements. 

You early buyers are getting an 
inside price, and I am glad to know 
it. But men who expect the pres- 
ent price to continue are bound to 
be disappointed. 


market. 








The Center Control 


This Year’s Best Innovation 


The success of Reo the Fifth is 
largely due to our new center con- 
trol. Here, for the first time, we 
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get rid of all side levers. Both 
doors in front are clear. 

All the gear shifting is done by 
moving this center lever less than 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 





gas tank and speedometer—all for £100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 





three inches, in each of four direc- 
tions. It is done with the right 
hand. 

Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals, one of which also operates 
the clutch. 

This arrangement permits of the 
left side drive, heretofore possible 
in electric cars only. The driver 
sits, as he should sit, close to the 








cars he passes and on the up side of 
the road. 

The old side drive will appear 
very awkward when you once see 


this. 
1,000 Dealers 


Reo the Fifth is sold by dealers 
in a thousand towns, so everyone 
can easily see it. 

Our catalog shows the various 
bodies and gives every detail. Ask 
us to mail it to you. Address 


Reo the Fifth 


















Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
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A MONEY-MAKING 
enable you to make from $15 
the advantages of tiled land. They 
Why not start in business for yourself 
With this machine you can cut 100 
the kind of soil in which you are oper- 
keep busy nine or eleven months out 
erate a Buckeye Traction Ditcher. Two men 
machine 
the machine. A hustling man can makea 
80, write for our catalogue No. 2 


abl 

W" HAVE a proposition that will 

to$i8aday. Our proposition 
is this: Farmers everywhere: realize 
have found that tiled land produces 
better crops and brings greater profits. 
digging ditches with a Buckeye Trac- 
tion Ditcher? 
to 150 rods of ditch a day, depending 
upon the depth you are digging and 
ating. There is a big demand for ma- 
chine-made ditches. You can easily 
of the year. 

It requires no mechanical knowledge to op- 
only are required to handle the steam ma- 
chine. One man can operate the gasoline 

The cost of a “Buckeye” is reasonable. The 
first year's profits should more than pay for 
comfortable income for himself with a Buck- 
eye Traction Ditcher. Are you a hustler? If 
The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
Findlay, Ohio 














Double Your 
Hay Money 


You don't put two 
men on @ job that 
one can easily do. 
You farm for profit 
and know one dol- 
lar saved in help hire and one dollarsaved In 
timeadds twodollarsto your hay profit. The 


Hay Leader Hay-Car 


saves one man’s } time and doubles y ur money. 

Leads Quicker, and = quic 
foading means beties 
hay. Beatsrain tothe 
Hay field. Can 
placed onany flat hay 
rack. Write today ter 
special proposition, 








Spartan Mtg. Co. 

Dept. 32 Pontiac, I, 
Horse 
and 


The The “E |i’ ki King ¢ of 


A Steam 







A train of followers, but no © equals. le 
Proves its suyeriority = 
wherever it goes. akes 
tight shapely bales, not —— 
loose bundles, works & 
fast, avoids acci- 
dents and endures. 
Littie draft, tre- 
mendous power. 
The machine that makes competi- 
tors tremble i catalogue isee 
Collins Plow Co..2996 Hampshire St.; Quincy. ti, 


WHITMAN'S fey press 


40 Years the 






























time, iad 

guaranteed. Hand, Horse,Belt and 

—also largest line of Bailers—write for fees catalog. 
Agricultural 


Co., 6923 S. Broadway, St. Lezis 


ADNIIRAL @-MAN PRESS 
SELF FEEDER convene 















SPECIAL PRICES 


EARLY AMBER CANE per 100 ths. $3.50 


KAFFIR CORA per 100 ths. sd 2.25 
GERMAN QUILLET per 100 Ibs... 4.25 
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MELON LICE. 


When the leaves of your cucumber 
or melon vines curl and die, and it be- 
gins to look as if you would have to go 
cucumberless or melonless, it’s pretty 
certain that the melon aphis is at 
work. The melon aphis is a very 
small, green louse. Accompanied by a 
few thousand of its brethren, it can 
prevent many and many a promising 
garden from producing melons and cu- 
cumbers. That’s what it is going now 
in various parts of Kansas. Town gar- 
deners, especially, are having trouble, 
according to letters being received by 
Doctor T. J. Headlee, “bug man” at 
the Kansas Agricultural College. 

“Take a casual glance at your vines, 
and you probably will not see a single 
louse,” said Doctor Headlee. “Every- 
thing looks all right, and yet those 
vines may be harboring the beginning 
of a fatal outbreak. During the early 
spring, the lice suck the juice of vari- 
ous weeds, but with the growth of the 
melons and cucumbers, the winged 
forms make their way to the patches. 
These winged lice seek the under sur- 
face of the leaves, and there begin to 
suck sap and bear young. So, unless 
the grower is watching his plants very 
closely, the pest may get a start and 
do much damage before he knows that 
anything has happened. 

“As soon as the lice are discovered, 
and that should be shortly after they 
have arrived, the infested plants 
should be so thoroughly sprayed that 
every louse will be wetted and killed. 
Last summer, many mixtures were 
tested, and two found satisfactory. One 
is composed of eight pounds of whale 
oil or laundry soap, dissolved in fifty 
gallons of water. The other is com- 
posed of one part of “Black Leaf 40” 
—a strong tobacco decoction—to five 
hundred parts of water. To this add 
soap at the rate of four pounds to fifty 
gallons. 

“These mixtures should be applied 
by use of a spraying apparatus, and 
for patches of small size the common 
knapsack sprayer is best. For only a 
few vines, a small hand sprayer can 
be used. The treatment must be re- 
peated as often as the lice appear on 
the plants, being careful to apply the 
spray to the under side of the leaves, 
where the lice are congregated. 





CATCH CROP AFTER SMALL 
GRAIN. 

A northern lowa_ correspondent 

writes: 

“I have about ten acres of fall rye 
that is heading out now. What kind 
of a catch crop could I sow? The 
land was manured good last spring, 
and was plowed good last fall. Before 
sowing to rye, it had been in clover 
and timothy for two years previous.” 

Early Amber sorghum, common mil- 
let, New Era cowpeas, or Early Brown 
soy beans might be seeded on this land 
as soon as the rye is taken off. An 
effort should be made to get the rye 
off the land as soon as possible. Sev- 
eral thorough diskings and harrow- 
ings should then be given, so as to 
work up a good seed bed. As to what 
one of the four common catch crops 
should be seeded is a matter for our 
correspondent to decide. It depends 
somewhat on how late he has to wait 
for seeding, and on what kind of stock 
he will be feeding. If he has to wait 
till after the first of July, he had bet- 
ter use common millet. If he can 
seed as early as the middle of June, if 
he will be short of clover hay, and if 
he will be feeding growing stock or 
dairy cows, he should seriously con- 
sider soy beans and cowpeas. The 
best all-around catch crop under aver- 
age Iowa conditions is sorghum. It 
will yield a larger quantity of fairly 
good forage at less trouble and ex- 
pense than any of the others. 





THE INDIANA EXPERIMENTS. 


To Wajlaces’ Farmer: 

The feeding experiment conducted 
by the Indiana station is so largely 
exceptional, I think, that it will result 
in little benefit to feeders. Experienced 
feeders wil not be misled by its large 
profits. Beginners, who are led into 
the winter feeding of cattle by the 
very large profits of that experiment 
are doomed to disappointment. After 
twenty years of almost constant feed- 
ing of cattle, and wide observation, my 
judgment is that there is, as a rule, 
very little profit in the winter feeding j 


of cattle. 
J. F. FOLEY. 
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Your Hay Crop win Less Help 


D° YOUR haying in half the usual time with only one 
man on the load. The Wixeel Automatic Hay Loader 
saves all the hard work. It gathers the hay from the swath or 
windrow and automatically distributes it. over the load, or any place 
on the rack you want it. One ofour hundreds of satirfied users says: 


“I put up seventy tons of 
hay with the WIXCEL. It 










loaders. Does 
more than 
you claim— 
solves help 
problem."’ 







Any smail boy can attach the WIXCEL to the wagon in am instant and it is detachable 


from the hme r’s seat without stopping the horses, This automatic hitch, together with the 
automatic distributer coy drive, non-compressing elevator, light draft, etc., 
combine to make the Wwixc EL the most practical and helpful impleme nt sinc e the reaper was 
invented. With the WIXCEL you can — e a bigger acreage and literally “*make hay while 
the sun shines’’—clean up 18 loads in half day—and ail done 80 easily that none of the feed 
value is threshed out of the hay. Works equally well in clover, timothy, alfalfa and all 
other kinds of hay. Don’t put off getting your WIXCEL until the season is upon you. Get 
ready by having this great self-acting machine on your farm all set up waiting to gather 
in your hay profits without delay. 

Here’s our special proposition. Order the machine shipped now and pay for it when 
your crop comes in—or if the hay crop fails this season, we will not ask for a cent until the 1913 
crop is harvested. Isn’t this the fairest and most you ever heardof? You take 
absolutely no chance at all in ordering now. 

FREE wile us at once for our free booklet on Modern Hay-Making,  & is good hints 
to farmers and telling all about the WIXCEL AUTOMATIC Y LOADER. 


we have moagems WixCel Mig. Co., Dept. B, Marcus, la. 
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NEWCOMER AND THE 
COUNTRY CHURCH. 


espondent, referring to a re- 


THE 


A corr : 
ent article, asks that we write one 
a the relation of the newcomer to the 
: untry church. He adds: 
owe want those who buy farms and 
ye into the neighborhood to hunt 
- aa church as Paul did, and not 
oe to see what attitude the church 
vil take toward them. We want them 
to have enough of the missionary spir- 


it to turn right in and help make the 
church what they think it should be, 
rovided it is not. We want those 
whose Christianity does not depend on 
how many visits the pastor makes, or 
how soon or often he makes them, or 
on how soon some of the members 
call. We think they should hunt up 
the church on the first Sabbath, and 
jnform the pastor and people where 
they live. We had just such a family 
move into this neighborhood two 
weeks ago, and it is refreshing to 
meet them.” 

The matter of which our correspond- 
ent complains is not peculiar to the 
country, but pertains to the city as 
well. If the plain truth must be told, 
there are some people who want to 
get away from church associations. 
Moving into a strange neighborhood, 
they simply drop their religion. We 
have sometimes wondered whether it 
was worth while to hunt these fel- 
lows up. They seem to want to be 
mavericks, on Whom there is no name 
or brand. 

When a man moves into a new 
neighborhood, the first thing he 
should do is to hunt up his own 
church; and if there is no church of 
that denomination near enough, then 
one whose doctrines and forms of wor- 
ship are nearest like his own. This 
is a lone world for the man with any 
religion in his heart who does not seek 
the fellowship of other Christians; and 
the sooner he connects himself with 





some church, the better for him and 
his famfly, both in this world and the 
next. 

Even if a man is not a Member of 
any church, if he has any sort of reli- 
gious instinct or belief in righteous- 
ness, he should associate himself with 
those who stand for right things. The 
members of the churches in a country 
are the best people in the country, 
take them as a whole; and if we are 
going to make any development of 
character on right lines, we must as- 
sociate ourselves with this class of 
people. There are very few men, if 
any, whose principles are so fixed that 
they can stand alone in a world where 
so much evil prevails. 





MILLET HAY. 


A Colorado correspondent writes: 

“T have drilled German millet in for 
horse feed. When would be the best 
time to cut it? Some of the neighbors 
tell me that the millet is hard on 
horses’ kidneys. If so, does the trou- 
ble come from the seed or from the 
hay? What feeding value has threshed 
German millet hay as compared with 
wild hay?” 

Millet hay may be cut any time af- 
ter all the heads are out, but before 
the seeds have started to form. If cut 
later than this, trouble is likely to 
follow because of the stiff bristles of 
the heads, which not only irritate the 
walls of the stomach and intesgJnes, 
but may gather together in balls, and 
sometimes cause death. Another ob- 
jection to ripe millet hay is that it 
seems to affect the kidneys. 

Millet hay is good feed for horses if 
it is not used in large amounts or for 
a long period of time. Experiments in 
North Dakota a number of years ago 
indicated that horses getting only mil- 
let for roughage suffered from the fol- 
lowing troubles: An increased action 
of the kidneys; lameness and swell- 
ing of the joints; infusion of blood 





into the joints; more porous texture 
of the bone. No conclusions were 
reached as to whether the injurious- 
ness of the millet hay was due to the 
seed or to the forage. When used in 
amounts of five or ten pounds daily, 
good quality millet hay, cut at the 
proper time, is a good horse hay. 

We would not consider threshed 
millet hay as equal to wild hay. Much, 
of course, depends on the comparative 
condition of the two hays, but under 
average conditions we should think 
that it would take about four pounds 
of threshed millet to equal three 
pounds of wild hay. 





CABBAGE WORMS. 


White butterflies will soon be laying 
eggs on cabbages. A few days later 
the little green worms will appear, and 
soon the leaves will be dotted with 
holes and disfigured with the worm 
droppings. 

The only way to prevent the trouble 
is to poison the worms. A good spray 
mixture is made by dissolving one- 
half pound of Jaundry soap and a 
pound of arsenate of lead in twenty 
gallons of water. Put this on so that 
the leaves are completely covered. A 
mouthful of arsenate of lead will kill 
any cabbage worm that ever lived. 
The soap is added to the mixture so 
that it will spread over the leaves 
more evenly. 


LONGEVITY OF SOY BEANS AND 
R 


A Kentucky correspondent wishes 
to know concerning the longevity of 
soy bean and rye seed. In his experi- 
ence, both soy bean and rye seed do 
not germinate well if older than one 
year. He refers to an article in our 
issue of May 24th, on the inoculation 
of soy beans, and wonders if it might 
be possible that he could cause both 
his soy beans and his rye to germinate 





more vigorously by inoculating them. 
He writes that he has some soy bean 
seed five or six years old, and that he 
would like to know whether or not 
they would come up if inoculated. 

As a rule, it will not pay to plant 
either soy bean or rye seed which is 
more than a year old. If properly 
stored, both soy bean and rye seed 
may grow fairly well when held over 
for a year. But even under the most 
favorable conditions, it will not pay 
to hold soy bean and rye seed over 
for more than two years. 

Inoculation has nothing whatever to 
do with the germinating power of the 
seed. It often makes such plants as 
soy beans, cowpeas, clover and alfalfa 
grow more vigorously after they have 
reached the height of about six inches. 
Rye is in no way affected by inocula- 
tion. 





FLEAS. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have a barn that has been infest- 
ed for two years with fleas. It has a 
dirt floor in all the stables. Hogs 
have been sleeping in part of the barn 
up to the present time. I would like 
to know if there is any way in which 
I can get rid of the fleas, and if wet- 
ting or soaking the floor with water 
would get rid of them. I have shut 
the hogs out, and don’t intend to let 
them in any more.” 

Fleas breed in litter, and especially 
in the sleeping places of cats and 
dogs. It is also possible that they 
breed in the sleeping quarters of hogs. 
Therefore, the remedy that we would 
suggest is that the stables be cleaned 
out thoroughly twice a week and dis- 
infected every two or three months by 
a thorough spraying of a standard coal 
tar dip solution. Gasoline, kerosene, 
and many other substances are also 
death to the young fleas developing in 
the litter, but they are not so safe as 
the coal tar dip solutions. 
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Address —_—. 
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to us for any 
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Please send me instruction books or information for build- 
ing this work in concrete. This is to be at no cost to me. 


—Barns —Feeding Troughs — Road Improvement 
—Barnyard Pavements —Fence Posts —Root Cellars 
—Basements —Fences —Septic Tanks 
—Building Blocks —Floors ___ Stables 
—Cellars — Foundations aes 

— Cement Plaster Construction —CGate Posts __ Silos 

—Cisterns —Granaries é 

—Coal Shed ___Hog Houses —Smoke Houses 
—Corn Crib —Hog Wallows —Steps 
—Culverts —Ice Houses — Surface Finishes 
—Curb and Cutter —Mitk Houses — Tanks 
—Dipping Tanks — Mangers — Troughs 
—Drain Tile —WNests for Hens —Well Curbs 
—Driveways —Poultry Houses — Walls 


Experts in Concrete Construction 


Whether you are going to build a concrete silo or expect to use only 
a few sacks of cement about the place this year, it will pay you to send 
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in plain language how to go about the work. Thou- 


sands of farmers are successfully doing concrete work today with the 
aid of these books and by using Universal Portland Cement. 


Tear out the coupon above and mail it today to our nearest office. 
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Over 1,000 Gallons of Water 
Pumped With 1 Pint of Gasoline 


That’s what you can secure with the Eclipse Pumper. This 


Fairbanks-Morse Eclipse Pumper 


frees you from the labor of pumping by hand and makes you 


attached to any windmill pump without special attachments. 


ble little pumping engine will pump from 200 to 4,000 
ms of water per hour—depending on type and size of pump 
lift—and do it on J pint of gasoline. 
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BUY A STACK COVER THIS YEAR 


Don't take chances in putting up your hay crop. A stack cover 
protects the stack at night from rain and heavy dews. It means time 
as well as hay saved, and in a rainy season it wiil save its cost many 
times over. Our covers are made of best quality canvass, and with 
reasonable care will last many years. Hay is bound to be high in 
price and you can’t afford to be without stack cover pro- 
tectior. Write us today forsample of material and price on any 
sized cover desired. Add 


DES MOINES TENT & AWNING CO., $28 Walnut Street., Des Moines, lows 

















Wheat Raising 


BY JAMES 


I have been thinking that the read- | 


ers of Wallaces’ Farmer might be in- 


terested in the methods of raising 
wheat employed in eastern Washing- 
ton. Dry farming is followed here, 


and half of the land lies idle each year. 
The land that will be farmed this year 
will be given a rest next year. But 
the idle land is plowed and cultivated 
with disk and harrow and weeder to 
keep down the weeds, and conserve 
the moisture in preparation for the 
next year’s crop. It follows from this 
that to raise a crop of wheat here costs 
a great deal of time and labor. 

The farmers here say that they can 
not take a crop from the same land 
every year. They say that if they fol- 
low the plan of growing a crop on the 
same ground every year that the yield 
will diminish each year until in a few 
years the crop will not pay for ths 
expense of raising it. However, there 
is a movement among the leading au- 
thorities on agriculture in Washing- 
ton to solve the problem of raising a 
crop every year from the same land. 

The best wheat land here is worth 
from $75 to $100 per acre, and it is 
natural that thinking men should seek 
a system of cultivation by which a 
crop can be grown every year. The 
average yield of wheat per acre for 
the land actually in cultivation each 
year is from twenty to forty bushels, 
according to the locality in this state. 
That means that the average yield per 
acre for the land given to wheat pro- 
duction is from ten to twenty bushels. 
Of course there are often much bigger 
yields than the average yield. Some 
land near here this year produced from 
seventy to eighty bushels per acre; 
but such yields are the exceptions that 
make the average high in some parts 
of the state. Washington is fifth in 
the production of wheat among the 
states. 

The soil is very rich and deep in 





in Washington 


E. NOLL. 


most of the wheat sections ¢ 
and is what is known as yo 
There is little gravel in it, and it 
verizes exceedingly fine. Much of os 
wheat country is hilly, very hilly, 
They harvest wheat here with a ; “a 
bine (a harvester and thresher pe 
bined), using thirty-five or forty belies 
—on ground that an Iowa farmer would 
not think of driving over With a we 
riage. The cheapest method of hoe 
vesting is by the use of the combin ; 
The header comes next, and the bind. 
er last. Manufacturers are now trying 
to put on the market a small] combine 
and it seems the small combine wil] at 
last be successful. It will not be 30 
unwieldy as the large combine and 
will meet the needs of the smaller 
farmers. 

The wheat is put in sacks as it 
comes from the combine or the thresh 
ing machine, and is left in piles in the 
field until the harvesting is completed 
Then it is hauled to the warehouses 
and stored away for a future market, 
or is sold at once and shipped, or 
stored by the buyer. 

The spring tooth harrow is used 
much in summer fallowing. There ig 
an implement called the skimmer that 
is much used also. It is simply a long, 
heavy blade of iron or steel attached 
to a wooden frame, about ten or twelve 
feet long. The blade skims the sur. 
face of the ground and cuts the weeds 
and leaves a mulch of loose dirt. 

AH in all, this is a great wheat coun- 
try. A large part of the land is rent- 
ed out, the owners having acquired a 
small fortune and moved to town. And 
the way of the renter is not easy; still, 
by hard work and good management, 
it is possible to lay something by. Ev- 
ery advance in the price of land makeg 
it that much harder for a renter to 
buy a farm in the wheat section of 
Washington. Some have already de- 
spaired of ever owning a farm. 


ot the state 
leanic ash. 





Hints on Barn Building 


BY C. E. WILSON. 


To one whose vocation requires ex- 
tensive travel through many different 
sections of this state ,the farm barn 
offers a fruitful subject for observa- 
tion. Men yet comparatively young in 
years recall without difficulty the days 
when the humble shed roofed with 
straw or slough hay, and the low board 
stable formed about the only builded 
kinds of shelter for the horses and cat- 
tle on a majority of the farms, espé- 
cially in the northern half of Iowa. And 
anything lxe the imposing structure 
that graces the average farm of the 
Hawkeye state today from the line of 
the great boundary river on the east 
to the one on.the west, and from the 
northern tier of counties to the south- 
ern limit, was a feature sufficiently un- 
usual to excite the interested attention 
of the beholder and make of its loca- 
tion a starting point for direction to 
near-by as well as distant places. 

Those unacquainted with the facts 
as they exist and who have harbored 
the impression that a barn is just a 
barn and nothing more, may find upon 
inspection that there is just as much 
variety in construction and complexity 
in equipment of farm barns in these 
modern days as there is in the con- 
struction and furnishing of the dwell- 
ings in country or in town. In fact, 
there is a much freer range for the 
gratification of the wishes of the owner 
in the case of the barn than in the 
house, because when a man builds a 
barn, he builds it for himself alone, but 
he wants his residence erected to a de- 
gree in conformity with the tastes of 
his fellow beings. An enumeration is 
here given of some of the distinctive 
features noticed in the inspection of a 
large number of horse barns, cattle 
barns and combination or general pur- 
pose barns that have been built in a 
score or so of different counties of the 
state within the past few years. 

Near the town of Belmond there has 
been built recently one of the largest 
barns of Wright county. In its con- 
struction the owner has endeavored to 
overcome two objections frequently 
made to the extra large barn, viz., the 
difficulty of preventing drafts of cold 
air in certain portions of the structure 
in winter, and the generally accepted 
theory that different kinds of farm ani- 








mals do not thrive so well when kert 
in a single building as they do when 
each has a home separate from other 
kinds of stock. His plan to accom- 
plish this was to build solid partitions 
in the lower story which separate the 
horses from the cattle. Sliding doors 
similar to outside doors are placed at 
convenient intervals and each part of 
the barn is warmed in cold weather 
by the heat of the animals stabled in 
that particular part. When threshing 
time comes, the machine is set near 
the door of the immense mow, a twelve 
foot plank moved by rope and puiley 
contrivance with a horse in the yard 
for motive power, “bucks” the straw to 
the desired position within the build- 
ing as the grain is threshed, and thus 
is avoided one of the great farm wastes 
that results when wind, rain and snow 
have finished with a crop of straw. 

A Franklin county farmer has just 
finished a barn that he planned with 
a view of convenience in the matter of 
getting hay from the upper story to 
within reach of the animals below, em- 
ploying the following arrangement: A 
feed alley runs lengthwise through the 
center of the building. Two-thirds of 
one side is devoted to horse stalls, the 
remaining to loose young cattle. On 
the opposite side first comes the grain 
bins, then a feed alley joining the long- 
er one at right angles and supplying 
two rows of milk cows placed face ¢ 
face. The remaining portion of the 
floor space is directly opposite to the 
part devoted to young stock, and is 
used for the same purpose. Through 
this arrangement, a _ single opening 
from the mow is all that is necessary, 
as the hay falls comparatively near to 
the place where it is to be placed for 
feeding. 

Near Clarion, in Wright county, 
there is a mammoth basement barn in 
which horses are sheltered in the sec- 
ond story. To make the floor water- 
proof, the builder, using heavy plank, 
poured hot tar into the cracks as the 
floor was laid, and the desired result 
was effected. 

A Butler county farmer living near 
Parkersburg bought twenty large cot- 
tonwood trees as they stood, paying $20 
for the lot. He cut them down, hauled 
them to a saw mill, and then took them 
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Buy your Sandwich this month; 
Use him on SMALL grain frst; 
Then \et him crib your CORN. 
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He pays his own way. 


“Had my corn picked one_ cent a bu. lower 
than ever on account of my Sandwich,” writes 
“H. Keller, of Marshall, Minn. He saves 
you, besides, Mr. Farmer, the cash that goes 
for extra men and teams, and adds 3c to 4c a 
bu. more profit to the earnings of the field. 


The SANDWICH 


Farm Elevator 








does seven men’s work. 


Farmers have held the watch on him time 
and again{while he cribbed a 50-bu, load in 3 
to5minutes—as much as 7 men with scoops 
working together. 

The SANDWICH FARM ELEVATOR 
bas a body of cypress, the wood eternal. and 
his hoist is a heavy steel cable (not rope), 
that can't shrink in a century, 

His overhead wagon jack has no platform 
to stumble over and will dump your load in 
his hopper in a jiffy. Then his wide hands 
will carry it to the top-most corner like 
vreased lightning, while his grate screens out 
shelled corn and prevents rotting in the crib. 


If you are planning a crib or granary 


let us send you our brand new book of build- 
ing measurements, storage capacities and 
elevator facts that will increase your net 
profit this year. Write today and it comes 
at our expense. 






SANDWICH MFG. CO. 
Sandwich, Ill. 


307 Main Street 




















QUEEN 
GUPOLA 


(Galvanized Steel) 


Will ventilate your 
barn well. It will 
keep your stock 
healthy. 

Rain and snow can- 
not blow in and spoil 
your hay. 


BIRDS CAN 
NOT GET IN 


Constant up-draft. 
Gives perfect circu- 
lation of air. 


-FREETRIAL 


will prove it to you. 
Costs less than 
wooden cupola. 
OR iE Lasts a lifetime. 
No painting required. A boy can put it up. 
old leaf weather vane with each Coupola. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET, Prices and 
Testimonials. ~ 


QUEEN CUPOLA MFG. CO. 
406 Peck St., Cresco, lowa 


FARMERS ELEVATOR 


tanga AND WAGON DUMP 
~ Sold at Factory Prices. 
Placed inside thecrib, 
in the dry; is always 
ready foruse. Strong, 
durable; workseasily. 
Elevates wheat, oats, 
ear corn, 50 bushelsin 
3minutes. Set inyour 
crib before you pay, 
Catalogue FREE. 


Co. Box 69 Morton, Ills. 


WE SHIPoAPPROVA 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
andallow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAi. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices amd marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1912 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES 2i.2;622 


a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
f and learn our wonder /ul proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS sstior ie 


= money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
tay We Sell cheaper than any other factory 
f TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
lamps, repairs and all sundries at half usual prices, 
Do Not Wait; write oday for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept | 179 Gui 
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home in the form of beams, studding 
and sheeting, 11,500 feet in all. With 
this as a basis, he built a barn 38x54 
feet, and 386 feet to the’ peak of the 
roof. Some of the home-made timbers 
are 8x9 inches, and the interior of the 
building resembles those built twenty- 
five years ago, when much heavier,stuff 
was used than now, with thi. class of 
material so expensive. 

The owner of a big barn near Iowa 
Falls, finding the sills in a decayed 
condition, decided to remedy the matter 
once for all, so he raised the building 
off its foundation with jacks, put in a 
cement sill all around, cemented in 
spikes with heads down and points two 
inches above the surface underneath 
the studding, then lowered the building 
and let it nail itself fast as it settled 
on the foundation. , 

On the 1,900-acre tract of land a few 
miles north of the town of Goldfield, 
popularly known as the Crill ranch, 
there is a great barn of unique con- 
struction. It is 100 feet long and 64 
feet wide. The main part is 24 feet 
high, and the height to the peak of the 
roof 45 feet. The walls are of solid 
concrete. Eight hollow piers of the 
same material extend from the ground 
to the top of the walls, and afford ven- 
tilation by the King system. Two con- 
crete silos are built at one end of the 
barn, each with a capacity of 160 tons. 
The immense haymow has a capacity 
for more than 150 tons of hay. 

One of the finest appearing barns, as 
well as one of the most unique in con- 
struction in northern Iowa, is the 
splendid barn erected by Mr. D. D. 
Payne, of Eagle Grove. It is 60x64 feet 
in size and the walls to a height of ten 
feet are constucted of boulders taken 
from the land in the vicinity. The 
walls are eighteen inches thick, except 
the rear one, which is two feet. The 
whole is painted green, and the ele- 
gance of the workmanship, massive- 
ness and unusual size of the structure 
make it a feature well calculated to 
attract the attention of the observer. 

A farmer in the vicinity of Dows, 
I wa, working on the theory that the 
greatest possible skill and care are 
necessary in barn building in these 
days of high-priced labor and materials, 
put up a building of moderate dimen- 
sions on his farm. The lumber used 
is all white and yellow pine. There 
are only ten 2x4’s in the whole struc- 
The main timbers are 6x8’s, the 
plates 6x6’s, and the rafters 2x6’s. Ev- 
ery board of the sheeting was painted 
before it was nailed to the studding, 
and the shingles were all painted be- 
fore they became part of the roof. 

One northern Iowa man incorporated 
an original idea when he recently 
erected a barn on his farm, When it 
came to the driveway, he made the 
doors on one side much higher than 
on the opposite side. This arrange- 
ment permits of driving in with a load 
of hay, transferring it to the mow, 
dropping the ladder of the rack and 
passing out on the lower side. 

In completeness of equipment, per- 
haps few barns in the whole state sur- 
pass that on the Charles Wolcott farm, 
in Poweshiek county. Besides stall 
room for horses and cattle, and an im- 
mense mow for hay, it contains a gar- 
age, engine room and tank room. In 
one corner is a 250-barrel tank from 
which a complete system of water- 
worxs spreads like network all over 
the building. From it also water can 
be forced to the topmost part of the 
family residence. Litter and feed car- 
riers run back and forth on tracks, 
complicated machinery elevates grain 
and changes it from one bin to anoth- 
er, watering devices are so arranged 
that the cement pans in the stalls can 
be filled at will and the sewerage ar- 
rangements are as complete as those 
of a modern house. One of the big 
doors is set with double beaded pan- 
els placed diagonally, and contains a 
row of half a dozen separate windows. 
Sixty tons of cement were required for 
the floors, foundation walls, walks, etc. 
Three carloads of white and yellow pine 
used in the construction of this mag- 
nificent barn were brought direct from 
a point somewhere in Texas. 





An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a great deal of sumac in my 
pasture. Do you know of any way of 
killing it except to put the land into 
cultivation? If so, please tell me.” 

Sumac may be killed by cutting it 
down repeatedly with a heavy brush 
scythe, or by grubbing it out. The 
most effective time of year to do this 
kind of work is during the last half 
of the summer. 


A NOBLE tree thrives be- 

cause the leaves, twigs, 
branches, trunk and roots are 
all working together, each 
doing its partso that all may 
live. 


Neither the roots nor the 
branches can live without the 
other, and if the trunk is gir- 
died so that the sap cannot 
flow, the tree dies. 


The existence of the tree 
depends not only on the ac- 
tivity of all the parts, but upon 





| their being always connected 
_ together in the “tree system.” 








The Tree System—The Bell System 


This is true also of that 
wonderful combination of 
wires, switchboards, tele- 
phones, employes and sub- 
scribers which helps make 
L what is called the Bell 

elephone System. 


It is more than the vast 
machinery of communication, 
covering the country from 
ocean to ocean. Every part 
is alive, and each gives ad- 
ditional usefulness to every 
other part. 


_ The value of telephone ser- 
vice depends not only on the 
number of telephones, but 
upon their being always con- 
nected together, as in the Bell 
System. 


AMERICAN JELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Hog Cholera has caused more loss to farmers than all the animal diseases put together, 
Watch out—it may be yourturn next. Hog Cholera &i//s hogs. It doesn't matter what 
veterinarians tell you about Hog Cholera cure—there is none—there is a preventive 
that’s Red Seal Lye—keep a couple of cans of it handy and convince yourself that this preventive is worth 
pounds of so-called cures. Red Seal Lye makes hog raising profitable. 
spoonful Red Seal Lye thoroughly in pint of water—mix with sufficient feed for ten hogs, stir 
well, feed morming and evening, and your hogs will thrive, get plump, never have scurvy skin. 


Red Seal Lye 


Sure Preventive—10c 


Costs 10c a can at your grocer’s—ten cans will keep a hundred hogs strong and brawny a wholeyearat the Sifting Too Cans 
cost of only $1.00. Isn’t it worth $1.00 to know for sure that you will market every single hog next fall? Isn't it? Re- 
member this—Hog Cholera can kill a big run of hogs in less time than it takes to say ‘Jack Robinson.” Your store- 
keeper sells Red Seal Lye or should sell it; ask him for it 
—if he does not keep it write us and we will see you get sup- 
Now for the wind-up—Hog Cholera hills hegs—Hog 
Cholera acts swiftly. There is no cure for Hog Cholera—there 
is a preventive—Red Seal Lye. 
handy—buy now. FREE—Valuable Book of information. 
Write to-day. 


plied. 


Dept. B, 183 North Wabash Ave., Chie 


Hog Cholera 


Going to Ruin You? 
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Dissolve one table- 












Keep a couple of cans 













P.C. TOMSON & CO. 

























Weigh your stock and grain on your own" 
Get a Square Deal Scales and you're sure to get a square deal, 
re - “ ° ” “5 igi i 
gr “McDonald Pitless” Scale 14: Orginal Pitless 
i : used for weighing U.S. Mails. Shipped complete except flooring. 
Built for hard service. 






21,942 in daily use. 


Steel frame and protected bearings 
make them always accurate. 


Illustrated booket FREE. Write today. 
Made and Sold by 
MOLINE PLOw Co. 
Dept. 20 MOLINE, ILL. 
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And how delicious the 
result! With our splendid 
recipe book,““Frozen Dainties,” 
and with the wonderful modem 


Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 
the dessert problem is made as easy as A BC. 


The famous Triple Motion cuts down the 
freezing time one-third, gives greater bulk to 
the mixture and makes it smooth, velvety, 
delicious. There's a lifetime of service and 
pleasure in the White Mountain. You'll be 
amazed to find how you can vary your frozen 


desserts—how economical they are—how 


easy. 
Write today for our recipe book, 


rozen Dainties.’’ 
free. Address 


Sent to you 


The White 
Mountain 
Freezer Co. 
fH Dept. AD, 
Neshue N. i. 










Look for 
the Diamond 
trade mark 
on the Wrapper 














THIS FREE BOOK CUTS DOWN 
YOUR GROCERY BILL 20 % 


Ca on afford to be withoufit® Can you 
“dt lollars when you can get 
. f 





dof 12 dollurs, 25 in- 

¢ loll Lof 40 dollars Can 

you afford to do this when you might be saving 
¥ 


i dollars, 50 instesr 
















from 2 to 10 dollars 

y know chat yon can not—but that is exact- 
ly wha m2 are doing if you pay three or four 
profits to small dealers 

This beok resents the World's 
Largest Retai ry Store. It gives 
money-s z quot » the very finest food 
produc 1k ws you new ar 
ter fo . Besides, it has several 4 
wonderfull sins on a variety of merchand 


It is issued every two months. In every issue 





you tind new and novel grocery items a new list o 
apecial burgaina—all the necessary staple groce1 
‘ jes—at the lowest price sricés that mean at 


‘FP 
least a saving of one-tifth to you, 
Willy Ise 


» this little coupon and send for this 
ce Send us your name and we will put 
it mailing list to receive this value-giving 
list every two months 

Clip this coupon, sign it, 2 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Chicago Are. Bridge igth and Campbell Sts 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 





ail it at once!! 
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DAISY FLY KILLER fest ive tn 


Mies. Neat. cican. or- 
samental 














> cheap. 
Season. Made of 
metal, can't sp..l ortip 
over; » not soil or 


injure anything. 
Guaranteec effective. 

by Perlers,or 
6 sent prepsid for $1. 


y HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave.. Brootirn, N. ¥. 















Please mention this paper when writing. 
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g Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 











THE DAY’S WORK. 

“And ’tis my faith that every flower 
enjoys the breath it breathes.”— 
Wordsworth. 

I attended a cooking demonstration 
given by an expert, trained cook, an 
artist in the kitchen. There was the 
same look of pleasure on her face when 
she produced a roast cooked to a turn, 
with its accompanying brown 
gravy, that I have seen on the faces of 
artists who have produced master- 
pieces, or an author who had written 
the book of the year. This expert cook 
dwelt on the “richness” of the brown 
sauce, the “deliciousness” of the meat 


rich, 


roasted to retain its natural juices. 
She waxed enthusiastic over “crisp 
salads,” “sweet light bread,” “flaky 


pastry” and the importance of having 
hot things hot and cold things cold. 
This was the work she had chosen or 
accepted as her life work, and she en- 
joyed breathing in the breath of her 
work, and breathing it out, or giving 
to others a part of the enthusiasm that 
possessed her. Cooking to her was 
not bending over a hot stove messing 
with pots, pans and victuals; it was 
producing luscious food to build up 
the bodies of men and women. 

It is good to be enthusiastic over 
the work we have to do. Enthusiasm 
is to success as the mainspring is to 
the watch. 

This cook had an icebox which kept 
her provisions crisply cold; her butter 
hard, and her cream sweet. i wanted 
to ask her: “What would you do if 
you had no cellar, no cave, and no ice 
to keep your food? What would you 
do if you were out of potatoes, and the 
garden had no vegetables big enough 
to use; or what if you had to pick the 
peas from the vines, and pod them for 
dinner, with scant time to do it in, and 
men coming for dinner?” Yet I feel 
sure had I asked her, she would have 
given me to understand that she would 
retain her enthusiasm ] 


whatever her 
circumstances. I can imagine her say- 


ing: “Use cream as much as you can, 
insiead of butter; dress your vege- 
table with sweet cream, use cream 


gravies and sauces, and do the best 
you can with cold water to keep your 
butter hard, but don’t let soft butter 
or sour milk take the pleasure out of 
cooking for your family.” I am sure 
she would have told me how lucky it 
was that rice so nearly supplied the 
food value of potatoes, and could al- 
ways be had and kept indefinitely; to 
say nothing of the delicious soup and 


Lima beans, almost a meal in them- 
selves. She would doubtless have 
pointed out the superiority of vege- 
tables gathered in the morning, with 


the dew sparkling on the lettuce and 
the peas, and I am perfectly sure were 
we out in the garden picking peas to- 
gether, that she would call my atten- 
tion to the freshness of the morning, 
the glorious colors of the sky. and the 
general beauty about us. She is the 
kind of a woman who would gaze at 
the sky and ask: “Isn't that pink the 
color of a beautiful, fresh salmon?” or, 
“Wouldn't you love to have a garnish 
the color of this green?” 

It is a real pleasure to meet a work- 
er who enjoys his work, a wife who 
will prepare one good dish, and invite 
her family to it with, “Come and have 
some of the most delicious peas you 
ever tasted,” and she will satisfy -her 
family better than one who prepares 
an elaborate meal, and, hot and tired, 
calls wearily: “Dinner’s ready: good- 
ness knows, I ve slaved to get it.” 

A wise woman once said to a young 
housekeeper: “Never cook more for 
your family than you are perfectly 
willing to cook without feeling abused: 
for five minutes each day, lie flat on 
your back, and think of all you have to 
be thankful for.” If we all observed 
these rules, I believe we would keep 
the enthusiasm for our work that pos- 
sessed us when we first went to keep- 
ing house, and would be so thankful 
for our mercies that the little incon- 
veniences would not be allowed to 
cloud our horizon out of all propor- 


* tion to their importance, 





AN INCIDENT. 


Little Miss Country had been long- 
ing for strawberries, scolding because 
she lived in a small town where berries 
Were not in the market until they were 
home grown. Opportunity brought her 
a visit to Des Moines, where straw- 
berries were in season from December 
till July; but almost the first thing 
she saw in that city was a man in the 
alley back of a fancy grocery store, 
looking over boxes of decaying straw- 
berries, replacing the good berries in 
boxes which he put in the show win- 
dow. 

She smelled asparagus cooking for 
dinner that evening, and heard her 
hostess congratulate herself that she 
had been able to use it in the soup. 
“It was so tough we couldn't possibly 
use it any other way.” 

“Try some onions,” Mrs. Des Moines 
persuaded Miss Country, and, turning 
to her husband, she said: “You must 
really tell Wilburs to be more careful 
of the kind of vegetables they send. 
These onions were quite inferior, but 
by scalding them in soda water, and 
then soaking in cold water a souple 
of hours, they are delicious.” : 

The lettuce, Miss Country learned, 
was washed thoroughly, and left soak- 
ing in cold water; the new potatoes 
were given a salt water bath before 
cooking. Somehow, things didn’t taste 
right. 

The evening she went’ home, her 
father commented on her evident en- 
joyment of the home-grown berries 
and garden “truck.” “I thought you 
had been getting strawberries and veg- 
etables until you would be tired of 
them,” he said; and Miss Country, as 
she helped herself to another egg and 
a crisp radish, said: “I’ve found out 
that vegetables from a farm garden 
are better than vegetables from the 
store.” 





SCRAPS. 


The New Jersey farmer is now com- 
pelled to carry a light on his wagon 
after dark. The ‘odd assortment of 
lanterns dangled underneath wagons 
and carry-alls or lashed to whip posts” 
caused some amusement to automo- 
bilists, but the innovation was heartily 
commended. 

“That was sure some chicken din- 
ner, believe me,” said a small boy in 
Philadephia, who had been given $40 
for his honesty in returning a roll of 
$400, and spent enough to pay for a 
good chicken dinner. “It goes to my 
mother,” said the boy. “She told me 
never to take nothing that belonged 
to anyone else.” 





A woman in Stockport, England, died 
from blood poisoning caused by her 
nose being pricked by another wom- 
an’s hat pin. The coroner expressed 
the hope that women would protect 
the points of “the deadly hat pin,” 
Which has caused many injuries. 

Miss Phoebe Couzins, once noted at- 
torney, now an invalid, recently said, 
speaking of the wife of a president 


of the United States: “Give us a 
wonian without pains and nerves in 
the White House. Many presidents’ 


wives have been ailing and nerve bro- 
ken. I am tired of these women with 
pains and nerves and ailments.” 

“I promise from this time forward 
to try to forgive my friends as well as 
my enemies. I promise to remember 
that I have not really done all the good 
things that have happened in my life- 
time. I promise to believe that there 
are many things that young men can 
do better than I. I promise to be more 
severe against the sins of age than 
against the faults of youth. Mindful of 
the manifold temptations that beset 
the mature, I promise as much as in 
me lies, to endeavor not to talk too 
much. I promise to be thankful for 
all the good of this world, and yet to 
live in the faith that sometime and 
somewhere I shall find a better world.” 
Dr. Samuel G. Smith, on his sixtieth 
birthday. 





“The manager of a moving picture 
show in Chicago throws this sign on 
his screen before the show opens: “No 
woman who paid 98 cents or less for 
her hat need remove it.” 

“When the Christian church learns 
team work, all the powers of hell will 
have to sit up and take notice,” said 
Doctor Francis, of Boston, in his ad- 
dress to the Baptists on team work. 
“There is not a public wrong which 
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can not be wiped out by team Work of 
ot 


the manhood of the Chris 

istian ¢ 5 
he added. There isn 4 whining 
farmers suffer which can not i. chee 
out by team work if the farmers Ped 
get together. wil, 





The Great Western r 
their employes: “Be courteous to y 
neighbors whose property ‘ me el 
yours. Engineers and firemen yp 
foolish question is asked when oh * 
oiling an engine, do not give = fous 
reply. The questioner may underst = 
his own business thoroughly ge 
does not know much about yours + The 
discourtesies between town and. re) “4 
try boys are due to the ignorance of 
each of the other’s life. The ‘ese 
“city dude” and “country jake” wil 
disappear when each boy is better ir 
formed of the other’s business and is 
willing to answer a foolish question 
a sensible way. It is not surprisin 
that one should ask foolish questions 
in regard to what is not in his line, 


KITCHEN WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 

The following valuable tabje of 
weights and measures for kitchen use 
has been prepared by the domestic 
science department of the Oregon Ag- 
ricultural College: 

Three teaspoonfuls equal one table- 
spoonful. 

Twelve tablespoonfuls (liquid) equal 
one cup. 

Sixteen tablespoonfuls (dry) equal 
one cup. 

Two cups equal one pint. 

Two tablespoonfuls of butter equal 
one ounce. 

Four tablespoonfuls of flour equal 
one ounce. 

Two tablespoonfuls granulated sy- 
gar equal one ounce. 

Two tablespoonfuls of liquid €qual 
one ounce. 

Juice of one 
tablespoonfuls. 

Four cups of sifted flour equal one 
pound. 

Two cups of granulated sugar equal 


Flies! 
Flies! 
Flies! 


Get rid of them and help 
make your home and premises 
sanitary by the liberal use of 
Tanglefoot Fly Paper. 
There is fully one-third more 
compound per sheet on Tangle- 
foot than on any other fly paper; 
hence it lasts longest, catches the 
most flies and is the best and 
cheapest fly paper. If you ask 
for “fly paper” or ‘‘sticky fly 
paper” you may get a cheap 
imitation that will soon dry up 
or glaze over. Ask for Tanglefoot. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
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lemon equals three 















TREE TANGLEFOOT, put up in 1, 3, 10 
and 20 lb. cans, 


Will protect your trees from all climbing 


incects, 
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Grinnell College 


The United States Bureau of Educa- 
cation classifying the institutions ol 
higher education of the country, places 
fifty-eight of them in the ‘‘first-class;”” 
of these seventeen are colleges, five ol 
which are located west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and one west of the 
Mississippi River—and that one 15 
Grinnell. 

Enters on sixty-fifth year September 
11, 1912. For bulletins and full in- 
formation address the president, 


J. H. T. MAIN, Grinnell, lowa 
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“and one of the Pharisees desired 
him that he would eat with him. And 
nig .4 into the Pharisee’s house, 
be entere ‘ a oF A - be- 
nd sat down to meat. (ot) hd 4 

id a woman who was in the city, 
ag and when she knew that he 
ae sitting at meat in the Pharisee’s 
was * che brought an alabaster cruse 
age tn (38) and standing behind 
¥ “8 feet, ‘weeping, she began to wet 
oe feet with her tears, and wiped 
them with the hair of her head, and 
kissed his feet, and anointed them 
with the ointment. (39) Now when 
the Pharisee that had bidden him saw 
it, he spake within himself, saying, 
This man, if he were a prophet, would 
have perceived who and what manner 
of woman this is that toucheth him, 
that she is a sinner. (40) And Jesus 

answering said unto him, Simon, I 
have somewhat to say unto thee. And 
he saith, Teacher, say on, (41) A cer- 
‘ain lender had two debtors: the one 
owed five hundred shillings, and the 
other fifty. (42) When they had not 
wherewith to pay, he forgave them 
poth. Which of them therefore will 
Jove him most? (43) Simon answered 
and said, He, I suppose, to whom he 
forgave the most. And he said unto 
him, Thou hast rightly judged. (44) 
And turning to the woman, he said 
unto Simon, Seest thou this woman? 
l entered into thy house, thou gavest 
me no water for my feet: but she hath 
wetted my feet with her tears, and 
wiped them with her hair. (45) Thou 
gavest me no kiss: but she, since the 
time I came in, hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet. (46) My head with oil 
thou didst not anoint: but she hath 
anointed my feet with ointment. (47) 
Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven; for she 
loved much: but to whom little is for- 
given, the same loveth little. (48) And 
he said unto her, Thy sins are forgiv- 
en. (49) And they that sat at meat 
with him began to say within them- 
selves, Who is this that even forgiveth 
sins? (50) And he said unto the 
woman, Thy faith hath saved thee; go 
in peace.” 

To understand this lesson, it is nec- 
essary to know something of Oriental 
customs Vhen a guest was invited 
to enter a home or to dine, he usually 
left his shoes, or sandals, outside, and 
entered barefoot, fer the same reason 
that we remove our hats under the 
Same circumstances, namely, as a 
mark of respect to the host. The host 


met the guest at the door, kissed him 
on the cheek, and said, “The Lord be 
With you.” The guests were not seat- 
ed in chairs, but reclined on couches 
or divans, resting on the left arm, 
With the knees bent and the feet ex- 
tending out behind the divan or couch. 
Wher thus reclining, a servant 


brought water and a towel, washed 
the feet of the guest. wiped them, and 
then the master or servant foliuwed 
and anointed the head and beard with 
aetant oil. They used no knives or 
forks. The guests ate with their fin- 
gers, and washed their hands both be- 


f i of ° 7 H ; 

101 (d after, and sometimes during 
me 4 The doors were left open, 
anc wngers might come in and talk 


With the guests, or sit on benches 
around the wall listening to the con- 
Versation, 

In one of His journeys, probably in 


ee country town, a Pharisee named 
“mon invited Jesus to dine with him 
and other invited guests. It was re- 


garded as a great honor to entertain 
a rabbi, just as it is today to entertain 
a celebrated lecturer, author, or doc- 
rot divinity, and such Jesus was at 
~sotligeeg regarded by the people. 
in . the Pharisees, however, were 
His oo ‘ about this, and some denied 
a gem to the title of rabbi, or, as 
> A aetna say, D. D. The object of 
ie coco to have been to study the 

; 4051 or teacher. He seems to 


Pi b “t, after extending the invita- 
aon he had gone almost too far, 


conten ere fore, failed to give the usual 
~*@lal welcome and other marks of 





consideration and courtesy which the 
customs of the time required. The 
coldness of the welcome indicated that 
he feared he had made a mistake, and 
was hazarding his own standing in the 
community by inviting the Saviour to 
meet with his friends. For the Phari- 
see was as particular in the selection 
of those with whom he ate as a mod- 
ern Brahman, and to eat with an in- 
ferior implied a temporary loss of 
caste and ceremonial defilement. Ob- 
servance of forms and ceremonies 
made up largely the warp and woof of 
the Pharisee’s ‘life. 

The sect originally was organized on 
the basis of separation from all that 
was evil, and hence they were called 
Pharisees or separatists, just as Puri- 
tan originally meant the pure ones, 
the truly, really, and exceptionally 
good people. The Pharisaic movements 
are not peculiar to any age or to any 
church. They usually begin well, but 
steadily degenerate by withdrawing 
themselves more and more completely 
from human touch and sympathy, and 
soon come to regard themselves as a 
superior class, and therefore defiled 
by intercourse with the common peo- 
ple. They aim to live apart from the 
world, while Jesus requires His disci- 
ples to be in the world but not of the 
world. The Pharisee hedged himself 
around with forms and ceremonies 
touching every part of his life, and 
kept himself from every touch or sug- 
gestion of outward defilement. Jesus 
mingled freely with men of all sorts 
and conditions, but kept Himself free 
from inward defilement. The Pharisee 
was a close observer of outward forms. 
Jesus cared nothing for these, and 
obeyed or neglected them as circum- 
stances demanded, looking only at the 
hearts of men and the motives that 
impelled them. Such was the tontrast 
between host and guest at this dinner 
table in the country town of Galilee. 

While Jesus was receiving this cold 
welcome to the dinner table, and feel- 
ing all the coldness of it, and Simon 
was trying in his supercilious, patron- 
izing way to make out what manner of 
man the new teacher was, a woman of 
the town, of a class which most good 
women loathe, and which good men 
have never yet learned how to reform, 
slips through the open door and takes 
her seat, probably on the bench along 
the wall. Simon sees her, and feels 
that his house has been utterly dis- 
graced. He is still more horrified when 
this “thing,” as he would call her, 
rushes to the feet of his guest and 
kisses them, weeping all the while, 
and deeming her tears which fall on 
His feet pollution, wipes them with 
her hair and then anoints them with a 
box of precious, costly, and fragrant 
ointment, with which she had possibly 
been wont to anoint herself in her 
course of sin. 

Simon’s thought evidently was: I 
have made a horrible mistake. This 
man passes for a prophet. He is cer- 
tainly a wretched impostor, for if He 
were a prophet, He would know what 
all the town knows, that this is an 
abandoned woman. 

And Jesus, reading his thought, said 
quietly: 
say unto thee. A man has two debtors: 
one owes him five hundred pence, the 
other fifty; 


them both. 


debt? 


he forgave the most.” Then 


Simon: You see this woman. 
vited me to your home. 


welcome I received. 


nor even 
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Simon, I have somewhat to 


neither can pay a farth- 
ing, and therefore he frankly forgives 
Which of thése men, do 
you think would feel the deepest grat- 
itude to him for his forgiveness of the 
And Simon gives fhe only pos- 
sible answer: “He, I suppose, to whom 
Jesus 
points to the woman, and said unto 
You in- 
It was a cold 
You did not meet 
me, as is your custom with your in- 
vited guests, at the door with the kiss 
of welcome and the benediction, “The 
Lord be with you;” yet this woman 
hath kissed my feet, not presuming to 
touch my cheek. Your servants hath 
not washed my feet, as is your custom, 
brought me water that I 
might wash them myself; yet his wo- 
man hath washed my feet with her 
tears of gratitude and wiped them 
with her hair. You neglected to anoint 





my head with even common olive oil, 
yet this woman hath anointed my feet 
with costly ointment. There is abun- 
dant proof of her love. Is there any 
proof of yours? She is a sinner, but 
her many and great sins are forgiven. 
And turning unto her, He said, “Thy 
sins are forgiven.” 

There were other guests at the 
table, friends of Simon the Pharisee, 
who at once began to raise the ques- 
tion in their own minds: “Who is this 
that even forgiveth sins?” The same 
question was raised by men of the 
same type at the healing of the para- 
lytic (Mark, 2:1-12). Now, as then, 
Jesus permitted no doubt as to His 
power to forgive sins, nor the exercise 
of it according to the measure of the 
faith of the penitent, and at once He 
answered their unspoken thoughts by 
saying to this abandoned woman: “Thy 
faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” 

We have in this leSson a _ striking 
illustration of Jesus’ method of deal- 
ing with the social evil, which Chris- 
tian influence has been so powerless 
to overcome, either by means of the 
law of the land or the gospel of Christ. 
He did not despise the abandoned wo- 
man. His attitude toward this class, 
everywhere deemed the lowest of so- 
ciety, was one of infinite pity and com- 
passion. By respecting their person- 
ality, as He did that of all sinners, He 
enabled them to respect their inner, 
better self, and to loathe their weak- 
ness and vice, and struggle to over- 
come it. He is never recorded as re- 
pelling or denouncing them. He had 
no hesitation in saying that they were 
more hopeful subjects for missionary 
effort than the leaders of the Jewish 
people themselves (Matthew, 21:31). 
When one of them was brought before 
Him in judgment, He said, in effect: 
The penalty of sin is death; let him 
that is without sin among you cast the 
first stone, as the law requires. Hence 
this class had confidence in this one 





Man who neither scorned nor despised 
them, but by His own purity and in- 
finite compassion taught them that 
there was hope even for them. It is 
only when the Christian church learns 
to take Christ’s view of the social evil, 
and adopts His method, that any 
progress will be made towards its re- 
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dried off, let’s go to work with a ted- 
der or a side delivery rake if we have 


ing down straight and hard. We must 
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must decide now whether you will cut 


think you will get your best all-around 
hay by cutting when most of the clo- 
ver heads are in full bloom, but a few 
of them have turned brown. You will 
probably get the best selling hay, and 
the hay which is best for horses, by 
waiting a few days. Alfalfa makes the 
best hay if cut when about a tenth of 
the blossoms are in bloom; clover is 
at its best when the blossoms are in 
full bloom; timothy is at its best for 
most kinds of stock when cut just be- 
fore blooming or just after blooming, 
but for horses is at its best when the 


the feeding value or the selling value 


get rid of the most moisture. Also, 
cocking seems to keep the leaves a 
brighter green, and somehow it seems 
to give hay a smell or an aroma which 
makes it very attractive to all kinds 
of stock. One big objection to cock- 
ing hay is that the cocks must be left 
in the field three or four days, or even 
longer, in order that the hay may be- 
come properly cured. This means that 
there is danger of rain. Really this is 
not as big an objection as it seems, for 
rain damages hay in the cock less than 
half as much as it damages that in the 


must learn how to apply them. You 


book showing actuallightning photographs. Proves | hay when the seeds are starting to] of hay. Do you know how cocking | must watch the way your father and 
protection. “We guarantee your safety under bind. | /0rm, or about the time it is blossom- | does this? It is simply a matter of | your neighbors do things. You must 
ing contract. ing. Suppose our meadow is mixed | preventing the leaves from getting | study different kinds of haying ma- 
DODD & STRUTHERS | clover and timothy. In that case, I | scorched and thus enabling them to} chinery. You must watch the way 

| 


your stock eats different kinds of hay. 
You must notice the market prices for 
hay. Keep your eyes open and think. 
If you want to do some reading about 
hay, send for the following bulletins: 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 362, of the Uni 
ted States Department of Agriculture, 
at Washington, D. C.; Kansas Bulletin 
No. 175, of the Kansas experiment sta- 
tion, at Manhattan, and Massachusetts 
Bulletin No. 134, of the Massachusetts 
experiment station, at Amherst. 
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the swath is likely to scorch the leaves 


swath that night and the next morn- 
ing till the dew is off. Perhaps you 
don’t like this scheme, for you say 
that a rain might come up over night 
and hurt the hay badly. Of course a 
rain might come up, but this is not a 
very serious objection, for rains can’t 





In this way the cocks are protected 


the stack or mow when a wisp of it is 
so dry that when twisted in the hand 
no moisture appears on the outside of 
the stems. When the cocks have be- 
come this dry, the general plan is to 
open them up for an hour or two be- 
fore taking to the stack or barn. 
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grees toc pure white ear lobe. No cults tm 
rams eiected eggs $1 per 15, 82 per 45. 84 per 100, 

uw fot 5 §. J. Gardner, Russell, Iowa. 








ea SS 
b Brown Leghorn eggs from winners. 
melee tor sale. Mrs. Essie Nelson, Birming- 


bam Lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





—eor~rr 

¢. Rhode Island Reds and Indian Ren. 
R. per ducks. After June ist, eggs from Reds 3 
for 100, a ducks $5 for 100. A few yearling breed- 
qs forsale. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Ia. 





pace See 
s—Singte Comb Anconas, Ranner ducks. 
OFrrite for prices. Mra. Frank Wallace, Wel- 


don, lows lows. 
Rs G68 for hatching—Silver Wyandottes, Barred 


Rocks, White Crested Black Polish and other 
Wm. Nelers, Cascade, lowa. 





breeds Cirentar free. 





a) EKIN duck eggs $1 per setting. Buff. Barred 
P Plymouth Rocks, Stiver Laced and White Wyan- 
dette eggs $1.50. Mrs. Marta Herbert, Rock Rapides, 
Iowa. 





NDIAN Runners, $1.50 per 13; Barred Rocks, $1.50 
if per 15. Agnes Young, Missouri Valley lowa. 





WYANDOTTES. 
Silver Laced Wyandottes Eees 15 for $1. 40 for 
y 82, 100 for #4. Uy 
a breeder. Also fancy pigeons. O. M. HEALY, 
Bedford, Lowa. 








"= Wyandotte egps, two dollars per fifty. 
W W. Jacobson, Madrid, lowa. 





URE White Wyandotte eggs from pen scoring 90 
to 93-15, $1.50; 10085. H.C. Fowler, Cherokee, 
lows. 





16 BARGAIN—White Wyandotte eggs, from $3 
to$5 pens, $l per 15 balance of season. Mating 
listfree. J. M. Rahn & Son, Box 134, Clarinda, Ia. 





LANGSHANS. 





ACK Langshan eggs for sale from cockerels scor- 
ing %, 81 for 15, $4 per 100. F. S. Thompson, 
Algona, lowa. 





)XTRA large greenish glossy Black Langshans; 
black eyes; score 92 to 95}. Guaranteed. H. 
Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 





EL LERSTR ASS strain White Orpingtons. Eggs 
&- . 3 per 15, 87.00 per 100, Ed. Leelere, Central 
, 40wa, 











BRAH MAS. : 
ROR 
| gene Brahma eggs. Good large stock—none 
better. Schreiber Farm, Sibley, Iowa. 
DUCKS. 
Wrrrrrnrrrrrnnnnnnnrrnrn 
NDIA N Runner ducks, fawn and white. Scock for 
sale, Eggs—#2 per 15, $5 per 45, 10 per 100, ex- 
press paid. Ducklings, 30c each. K. 1. Miller, Box D, 


Lancaster, Mo. 
2 





NDIAN Ru a foe oe. $1.00 15, 50 $2.50. Jennie 
Brubaker, Tracy, Lowa. 





ge strain White Runner and Buff Orpington 
ducks, that hatch. Free mating list. J. M. 
Rahn & Son, Box 134, Clarinda Iowa. 





On nn nnnnnnnnn. 
ORR LPR LLL LLP PLP 


Faise Report 


that we have soid all our 
pedigreed Scotch Collie pup- 
ples from farm rais 
Honored — Have 2 

®s for sale. Several 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Aiso Shetland ponies 
of all ages and colors. 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, lowa 
ee ee 








OG NDS —Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 
rll io er iteed to please. Young and old stock. 10 
mal allowed. R.F. Johnson, Assumption, IM. 


s° ree H COLLIE PUPS from registered and 
el working parents. Males @8. Females #5.- 
HEALY, Bedford, lowa. 








Soria verte Rane hnd whens dae Pass 
y 8. Sable and white in color. ce 
20. F. BOLLMAN, Wall Lake, Iowa. 


W —. Cote aee Rosetta white matrons, 
wh sires appies ready to 
thlp a! once. Morse Collie Kennels, Oxford, Ind. 











— 
Bees on the Farm jertuitice® 
from So = get more pleasure and m profit 
Beuts 1 Ceping. Six moaths trial oubeortpaion, 
- . ook on _ Catalog of Supplies sent 


. THE A. 
217, Meaine. p.®.., COMPANY, Box 





Please mention this paper when writing 
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g Poultry ry Department ’ 


gee ris pny i are {nvited to contribute their ex: 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








CULLING TIME. 


Before the spring chickens are quite 
ready to go on the market the price of 
hens is at its best. If the flock is to 
be culled, cull when the market is 
good; the few eggs the hens will lay 
before the time when they must go 
may not pay for the housing and feed. 
Then, too, it is well to get rid of the 
older birds before the young stock 
need the house, thus giving ample 
time to clean the house and yards. 

Before beginning to cull fix in your 
own mind the type of birds you want 
to keep, and don’t ask the assistance 
of your neighbor or friends in the 
work. One man will be strong for 
shape, another for color, another will 
discard the best bird living if it has a 
bad comb or a poor eye. One breeder 
wants deep bodied hens and blocky 
males; another wants the alert bird, 
standing well up; rarely are two 
breeders found who agree altogether. 
Therefore each would better do his 
culling alone. 

In our own yards we cull all birds 
showing traces of bowel trouble unless 
they are of such exceptional breeding 
quality that it pays to give them indi- 
vidual treatment. A hen may bag 
down behind and yet be a profitable 
breeding bird. Apropos of this defect 
an acquaintance was so sure that a 
hen with such a “bagging down” was 
no good that he gave a beautiful pure 
bred bird with this defect to a neigh- 
bor. The neighbor mated the hen with 
a suitable male, and from her had 
some chicks which won first and third 
over those of her original owner, who 
had at one time refused a big price 
for the hen, but thought her days of 
usefulness were over. 

Cull out birds lacking in vigor, 
birds that are not true to breed type, 
birds showing pronounced defects. 
Try to keep the best all around birds. 
Don’t sacrifice size, shape and color to 
minor details. 





WHAT FOWLS WASTE. 


“I tell my wife I will not allow a 
hen on the place; they eat their heads 
off, and waste more than rats and 
mice,” complained a farmer. Thou- 
sands of insects, worms and weed seed 
are destroyed by chickens every sum- 
mer. The farmer who complains of 
his chickens never cares for them, 
and the chances are does not care 
closely for anything else. Such a man 
will complain of the chickens running 
over his grain fields, though he knows 
that what they pick up is clear gain 
to him and brings more at the mar- 
ket in the form of spring chickens than 
he could hope to get in any other way. 
If the chickens damage the garden, we 
venture to say the fault is due to the 
man’s failure to fence. Young chicks 
are a benefit to a garden. If there ig 
one person that we pity, it is the wife 
of a farmer who scolds about the 
chickens and will not yard, house or 
care for them. Such a woman is never 
easy about her chickens unless she 
has herself fixed coops, and runs that 
she can ill spare the time to do. There 
is nothing more provoking than to 
have to run out when a storm threat- 
ens, to put boards over cracks in the 
chicken coops, unless it is to find the 
best chick drowned in the watering 
tub which the men forgot to empty. 
Chickens pay well for what they eat; 
a man who complains of them should 
have to buy eggs a few months, when 
he will learn to appreciate the bird 
which deposits a source of revenue in 
the coop ready for market. 





THE MISSOURI CONTEST. 


Mr. Quisenberry’s report of the na- 
tional egg laying contest being held at 
Mountain Grove, Missouri, for the 
month of March gives the pounds of 
food consumed, the number of eggs 
laid, and the weight of the eggs of the 
twelve highest scoring hens. Buff Or- 
pingtons laid 421 eggs, weighing 833.9 
ounces, and ate 215 pounds of food; 
Silver Wyandottes laid 416 eggs weigh- 
ing 756.5 ounces, and consumed 155 
povnds of food; Black Orpingtons laid 









© Some Splendid Business and 
= Trade School Courses 


chool 
all the year. = 
Enter any time. ~ 
Vigorous, thorough 
instruction 
specialists. Small tuition 
fees. Mini ving 
Every aid for pot dh students 








each year. Graduates in pa: 
everywhere. 


and Elementary P torye Courses, in wh 
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ave state certificates. 


trical, Steam, Machinist's and 
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tn the United States. 


0. H. LONGWELL, Pres., 


limited time and money. 2 a students ~ 


— of all acgrece of advancement are = 
Normal Delnetic, State Cortiacte, Comnty Coolld- 
cate, Primary Training—most ny tine 
b in the West. Graduates re- 


Course and Extension Druggists. One of 
the largest, best equipped Colleges of Pharmacy 


ry equipped College of Oratory 
directed by most competent teachers 


| 
Magnificent buildin full: > 
ped. Roush te bet latenahee ee 
Standard, Pepe vsco A Complete College 
e . M yi. 
Liberal Arts <oae. Also preserese Music olin, PE reeinetiens 
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Harmony, tar, and Supervisors 
Course in Public School Music. A fine faculty 
of teachers, each an artist tn his line. 


Commerce Penman and Civil Servs 


an simply a course in bookKee; 
ry College, but a thoroughly oad Business 





Mechanical. Al- 1 
one-year Telephone, Elec. pi Ap th the finest business exchange de we 
Automobile Ma- 
chinist’s courses. 12-weeks courses in Gas, Auto- 
raction Engineering. ‘Shop work 


S. Feetats.<. *¢. Pure Food 
lowa Courses. 2. Practitioner's 


ment inthe U.S.” Graduates of combined 
fness and Shorthena Shorthand and Telegraph 
courses guaranteed positions. 


Home Sore S00 Stnlente, Hosatied te 


maiheepadhnet gue coat Eeetene 

Board, $1.75, $2.25 and $2.76 per 
Expenses «, wees. Tuition in Preparatory 
Coflege, N 1 and Business Courses, $18.00 a 
quarter. Bend 1 for catalogue. State Course in 
which you are taterested. Address 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Des Moines, lowa 
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47 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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Losses Paid Over $4.400,000.00 


























411 eggs, weighing 808.7 ounces, and 
consumed 205 pounds of food; Single 
Comb Reds laid 391 eggs, weighing 
891.7 ounces, and ate 215 pounds, the 
same as the first pen; Rose Comb Leg- 
horns ate 154 pounds of food, laid 314 
eggs, weighing 555.8 ounces. While 
the Buff Orpinggons in point of num- 
bers, laid the most eggs, the Single 
Comb Reds’ 391 eggs weighed 891.7 
ounces, as against 421 Buff Orpington 
eggs weighing 833.9 ounces, and both 
pens consumed the same amount of 
food. 





ONE WOMAN’S WAY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When I hear women complaining 
that they “can’t get their husbands to 
take an interest in the chickens,” that 
they “can’t get their boys to clean up 
the hen house,” that they “can’t truat 
them to water the chickens,” that they 
“know the chickens are too fat, but 
John is feeding cattle, and the chick- 
ens are always in the feed lot at feed- 
ing time,” or that “the old sow ig eat- 
ing chickens, and John is so anxious 
for her to raise her pigs that he will 
not shut her up, and hasn’t time to 
make a fencé to shut the chickens 
out,” I’m sorry for them. I don’t have 
a bit of trouble in getting what I want 
done—in time; but I have learned not 
to go at it hammer and tongs. My 
John prides himself on having as good 
or better pure-bre’ cattle than his 
neighbors. When he heard a neighbor 
say that John had better cattle than 
his, but our chickens were a disgrace 
to the rest of the stock, John’s pride 
Was aroused, and an interest in the 
chickens was awakened which prompt- 
ed him to invest in some sittings of 
pure-bred eggs. 

One day, after John had eaten a 
good dinner, and was not rushed with 
work, I started out with hammer and 
nails to fix the coops for the little 
chicks. John started to show me how, 
and ended by doing it himself. 

John is very proud of ‘his tomatoes; 
an article or so on the value of hen 
manure for tomatoes was the means 
of a thorough cleaning of the hen 
houses. When a friend complained in 





WESTERN 


Mth year. Prepares for 
college or business. Ten 
modern buildings. Gym- 
nasium, Recreation 
Room, and new Swim- 
ming Pool. 
equipment. 

cepted by Colleges. Tut- 
tion 8600. Register early. 
Col. A. M. Jackson, 
A.M., Supt., B0X 65. 

















John’s presence that her husband 
would not help her with the chickens, 
I proudly told how John had made my 
coops, cleaned the houses, ete. “The 
only thing he hasn’t done is to make 
me a poultry run; but I’m sure to get 
that in time,” I said. “John likes to 
see good fences.” 

“Where did you want that fence?” 
asked John, a few days later; and my 
chickens were soon penned. 

Most men are willing to fix up the 
chicken yards for their wives, if the 
women go at it in the right way. The 
children also can be interested in the 
work if they are given an interest in 
the chickens and the proceeds. Chil- 
cren can be trusted to look after the 
chickens in part if the chickens are 
made their responsibility. Don’t make 
watering the chickens the responsibil- 
ity of any child you happen to ask for 
the day. Make one child responsible 
every day, and then you can fix the 
responsibility. Have another child 
keeping the grit boxes full, and the 
feed hopper supplied. Let another 
gather the eggs, etc. It is amusing to 
hear my small John leave directions 
about hunting the eggs with me when 
he is going away for a day. “You 
don’t want to disturb that black hen, 
mother. I think she wants to sit, and 
she ought to stay on tonight. The eggs 
in the corner yard must be gathered 
in the morning; the sun is awful hot 
there in the afternoon,” etc. “Put 
down the number of eggs in my book; 
remember!” 

Mothers need to be good managers. 
It is well for the children to be al- 
lowed to help the mother; it is well 
for the mother to have the codpera- 
tion of the children. “Our chickens” 
will get better care than “motfer’s 


chickens.” 
STELLA HART. 
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Buy Your LAST 
Separator FIRST 


If you have never owned a 














separator don’t buy carelessly, 
and then find that you need and 
want @ really good machine. If 
you havea worn out or unsatis- 
factory separator, let your next 
bea lifetime investment. Geta 


) Great Western 


Jfiret instead of “work- 
ing up to it.”’ Get our free Art 
Book on Separating Cream and 
Handling frit. Shows best 
methods, gives results of exten- 
sive experiments and informa- 
tion found nowhere else. 


$10 to $15 


more per cow per year. You 
can’t afford to delay but 
should write at once. Address 


Rock Island Plow Co. 
449C Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 


SSSSSSS$$S$$S$SS$$S 
$ SAVE MONEY ON $ 
THE SILO 


you buy this year by purchasing en $ 


INDIANA SILO $ 


There are reasons why our business is 
double what it was last year. 
LET US SAVE YOU MONEY TOO! $ 


a@ WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY, 


The largest makers of Silos in the world. q) 
Address nearest factory 
Anderson, Ind. 




























3S4 Union Building, 
* Indiana Building, _ Des Moines, Ia. 
“ Silo Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


SS$S$$$$$$S$$$$S$$ 


Quick Work Means 
Quick Profits 


Get the American Steel Potato Digger. 
fectly in any soil. Digs, elevates, separates 












Works per- 
all in one 






operation. Has 30-in. wheels—made of very finest mate- 
rials. Builtto asf. Main gears areinterchangeable. 
The lightest draft digger ever made—no friction on any 





part. Only digger with separating agitators which 
pulverize soil before it reaches rear of machine. 
American Potato Machinery Co., 213 Madison St., Hammond, Ind. 


American Potato 











Pure Paris Green 
Put up in 14, 28 and 56 Ib. pails, 
20¢ per Ib. 
Bordeaux Mixture 
For potato blight, per Ib. 15c. 
Jones’ Potato Bug and Blight 
Killer 


To be used in dry form, 15 lb. pail 
$2.40. 


Jones’ Cabbage Worm Killer 
The only guaranteed preparation on 
the market that will kill the cabbage 
worm. 12 Ib. pail $2.80, 


0. S. JONES SEED CO. 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


ALFALFA 


How to po Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har- 
vest and careforit. Full information for corn 
belt farmers who wish to grow this most profit- 
able hay crop will be sent free on application. 
Alsoasampleof ourextra choice high grade seed. 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. D2 Des Moines, lowa 


Early Amber Seed Cane 


from a field of cane that tested 14% sugar in 1911. 

This is a strain that is very even in growth and ripen- 
3.25 per 100 It sacks free. 

t. 1. Kimballton. lowa 





















ing. & 
P. PETERSEN. 


Good recleaned seed. Write for 
salnples and prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 





POSITIVE CURE 
or Failure to Breed, 82.00; 
or Preventing Abortion, $1. 
ire and harmless. usands of 
testimonials prove abili 
remedies. 34-page catalogue free. 
J. W. BOARDMAN, V.S., Box 704, Bristol, Conn. 
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BUYING ALL FEED. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of April 12th, an Iowa 
farmer asks advice as to whether he 
can make good on a farm of 100 acres 
and buy all feed. The plan he out- 
lined appears to me to be an excellent 
one. However, I believe that he will 
find that sixty old sows is too large 
a number for a farm of that size. Thir- 
ty aged sows would be plenty when 
one intends to raise two litters a year. 
As your correspondent stated that he 
owns a good hog house, he should save 
an average of at least five pigs to the 
litter. This would give 150 spring 
pigs. These pigs, if well taken care 
of, should average 180 pounds by the 
middle of October. I believe it would 
be a good plan to dispose of these hogs 
to a cattle feeder, as hogs of this 
weight are always in demand, and usu- 
ally command a premium when cattle 
are going into feed lots, and the late 
fall market is nearly always compara- 
tively high. 

If corn sells for 50 cents per bushel, 
your correspondent should receive six 
cents a pound for his hogs. After keep- 
ing his meat supply, this man should 
have 140 head to dispose of, and at the 
above mentioned price and weight, his 
hogs would bring around $1,500. 

If the number of pigs farrowed in 
August or September were equal to the 
early spring litter, your correspondent 
would have his hands full taking care 
of them. As he will be obliged to pur- 
chase all his feed, he should feed tank- 
age during the winter months to the 
growing pigs. I have found the fall lit- 
ter the most profitable, providing, of 
course, one has plenty of shelter and 
the ability to keep the pigs in a thrifty 
condition. Fall pigs will not take care 
of themselves; they need a dry, warm 
place to sleep and plenty of exercise. 
When grass comes, it will be easy to 
make a good finish on clover pasture 
with a small amount of corn. These 
hogs should be ready for market by 
the middle of June, and if your corre- 
spondent invested the price of his 
spring litter in corn, this drove should 
be largely profit. It is difficult to cor- 
rectly estimate the number of bushels 
of corn it will take to produce a 225- 
pound hog when one keeps a large 
drove. With plenty of blue grass and 
clover pasture, I believe eighteen 
bushels of corn would be a reasonable 
estimate. I have fed hogs in a dry lot 
in summer a ration of corn and oil 
meal, the former soaked in water for 
twenty-four hours previous to feeding, 
and have secured a gain of fifteen 
pounds of pork for each bushel of corn 
fed. 

Your correspondent’s plan of buying 
feed when it is cheap and storing it 
away is a good idea, but he will have 
to have ready money or be in a place 
where he can get help when he needs 
it. There will be no danger in baling 
and storing clover hay providing the 
hay is perfectly dry when baled. 

In regard to calling a public sale 
when feed is too high to fatten stock, 
one must be prepared to take what the 
stock will bring. When feed is excep- 
tionally high everyone wants ‘to sell 
their feed and dispose of their live 
stock. If this farmer has good success 
for the first couple of years it would 
be best in the event of a crop failure 
to keep on as before if possible. 

There are a great many setbacks in 
every branch of farming, and your 
correspondent will find that hog rais- 
ing on a fairly large scale no excep- 
tion. However, much depends upon 
the man behind the hogs. If his hera 
remains free from disease for the next 
few years and their owner makes good 
as a herdsman, I think he need have 
no fear of a poor market. Hogs will 
be in good demand for many months 
to come if the supply in central IIli- 
nois can be taken as a criterion. 

W. D. SCULLY. 

Menard Co., Ill. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I would like to ask you through your 
paper if any of your subscribers have 
ever had any experience in using a 
disk trucks en a binder tongue, and 
with what success? Is the tongue cut 


out? 
CLYDE H. NELSON. 
Van Buren County, Iowa. 
















$3,000 A YEAR 


Mr. Chas. Foss, Cedarville, Ill.. ; 
making that and more on his a, z 
dairy farm. Mr. W. a 

Raymond, Neb., has had 

his ~ to meet the great dem 

cream. N. H. Locke Company, 

Cal. , gets 8 to 10 cents per neh ee, 
est market price for cream, and won 17 “a8 

at State Fair. You can a 

win like success. 


These men, like others making biggest profits, 
use the 


i SHARPLES 


TubularCream Separator 
Exclusively 


This is because Tubulars have twice the 
skimming force of other separators, skim 
twice as clean, paya profit no other can pay. 
Tubular cream and butter bring extra prices 
because dairy Tubulars contain no disks nor 
other parts to chop or taint the cream. For 
these reasons, over 100,000 dairymen in 
Iowa alone use Tubulars. As widely used 
everywhere. Do you want a free trial? Want 


» Flunter, 
to enlarge 
and for his 







to trade your present separator in part payment 
for a Tubular? 


ey 
THE'SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
PA 


EST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Cal.; Portland. Ore, 


Dallas, Tex.; Toronto, Can.; inaioee _ Can. 


You can do either 


Write for 
Catalog 175 







































Licensed under 
Harder Patent 
27732. 


Firm as the everlasting hills, the Saginaw Silo stands against the worst 
windstorm that ever blew across your farm. With the Saginaw Inner 
Anchoring Hoop at the top and the Saginaw Base Anchor at the bottom 
nothing can budge it. Staves can’t fall in or fall out. Staves can't 
. loosen. The 1912 Saginaw leads all silos of whatever constructiog 
or material—bar none. America’s leading farmers tell us so, 
,, Eventually all silo users will know that the stave silo keeps 
silage perfectly, and will prefer it to the silo built of any other ma 
terial. No spoiled silage around the walls in the Saginaw Stave Sila, 


W The Whirlwind Silo Filler 


is the only silo filler fit to go with the famous Saginaw Silo. Only 
machine giving utmost efficiency and perfect performance with 
ordinary farm gasoline engine. Patent start, stop and reverse 
mechanism can be operated by aboy. Note simple construction 
shown in cut. Only 5 gears and , z 

4 sprockets in whole machine. P 
Least number of parts 
means easiest running! 


Free to You! 

© greatest book on Silo 
Building ever published. Pic- 
tures from photographs show 
every part of work. en y - 
your name ona postal. Ask for circular E a 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON COMPANY © « 
Saginaw, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. Des Moines, lowa. Cairo, Ill 
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IMPORTANT 


Investigate the Shinn System of Lightning 
Protection Before You Buy Lightning Rods 


It’s worth a little extra trouble when you're buying something to 
last you the rest of your life. There must be some peculiar merit to th 
Shinn Rod when it’s used to protect more than Fifty-Two Million Dol- 
Jars worth of property. 


Property owners buy the Shinn because it’s made better than any other 
and because my : System of Inspection” insures that the rods are properly 
installed. This is an iron-clad assurance that your buildings will be pro- 


@ tected when you equip them with 
in Lightning Rods 
t 


Double cable, or two cables in one, of co} 
per 99.8% conductivity. Four-legged, self- 
locking brace. Special copper coupler. Every rod sold under bond 
backed by $75,000 surety bond. Dealers trained in instaMation and every 
job inspected by experts from the factory. Your money back if Shinn 
rods fail to isk ¥ . Assure lightning protection that science has recognized. 


Ask Your Dealer to Tell You 


about the Shinn rod and have him show you the big $75,000.00 bond. Ask 
your dealer or write for my big descriptive catalog, the most complete light- 


ning rod book ever issued. 
Ry x shat s: Lincoln, Neb. 

















































=| chelp 


—Shows You 
Biggest Selection 


of Buggies in America 
—Saves You Big Money 


HELPS’ shows you more styles this year 
in his big book than ever before. And 






Write a postal 

—Phelpspays fii 

the postage [ig 
to you. 






H.C. Phelps 
Pres. 



























every buggy price saves you bi 
$25 and up. Send a postal—get the Booklet P el seri through it ages R.Br Ss / it H. 7, kor 
bas sold 150,000 farmers. Let him show you in ph graphs how a good buggy should be made— 2) | ic v 
and what made of. _Phelps knows. They'reall highest grade—over 125 styles—every kind— 2 
auto seat Buggies, Surreys, Runabouts, etc.,—all sold direct to user on 30 Daye’ Free Road Vehicles 





Test—2 Years Guarantee. Don’t you want the beok? A Postal getsit. H. C. Phelps, Prest. 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. COMPANY Station45 , Columbus, 0. 
ot. 






On 30 Days FREE 
Road Test 





Largest Factory in the World Selling Vehicles Direc 
















When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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{ to contribute their expert- 


are inv ite 








our res a parime apt. Questions concerning dairy 
ete on ne se will be cheerfully answered 
—< 


KERRY CATTLE. 
mountains of western 


In the Kerry 
< bred a peculiar little black 
Ireland he tle. They are called Ker- 
breed oe the mountains. The picture 
ry, a! idea of the appearance of a 
gives large representative of the 
rathe? large average cow stands a lit- 
~, ver three feet high at the with- 
sal 1d weighs from 600 to 700 
Pe merry’ s sphere of usefulness is 
ted. Except under the most bar- 
ncvagec ditions, they are too small to 
i bred with profit. Nevertheless, the 
tem milk yields of the little cows 
e astonishing. They are said to av- 
wath over three gallons daily, and one 
apt as a record of over 10, 000 pounds 
rat the e year. The milk tests a little 
higher than the Holstein, but not quite 
go rich as the Guernsey or Jersey. For 
the Irish peasant, he Kerry cow may 
possi! be one of the best. In the 


Tnited States, the breeding of such 





to five months, Post-mortem exam- 
ination showed that the cause of 
death in every case was generalized 
tuberculosis. Investigations of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry would indi- 
cate that if the health of the public is 
to be properly protected, only cream 
from cows free from’ tuberculosis 
should be used for making butter, or 
else that all cream from untested cows 
should be pasteurized. 





FAT AND SALT IN BUTTER. 


The -Department of Agriculture is. 


putting out a bulletin which describes 
new methods for determining fat and 
salt in butter, recently invented by 
Mr. Shaw, a chemist in the dairy divi- 
sion. This test is especially designed 
for use in creameries. It is simple, 
easily applied, and requires only a 
small amount of apparatus. Our 
creamery readers should write to the 
department, at Washington, D. C., and 
ask for a copy of the bulletin. 





WARTS ON TEATS. 


A Montana correspondent writes: 

“T have a milk cow that has spongy 
growths on her teats. I think the 
trouble is warts. What will take them 
off” 

















KERRY COW. 


cattle must always be more or less of 
a fad. As a family cow, the little 
Kerry will no, doubt answer the pur- 
pose very nicely, but in the dairy she 
can not hope to compete with the Hol- 
stein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire or 
Short-horn, 





CARE OF THE SILO. 


Everybody knows that if he leaves 
@ wooden water pail standing empty 
in the hot sun for a few days, it will 
likely fall to pieces. A stave silo is 
simply a very large wooden pail. If it 
is permitted to stand empty, and the 
hoops are not kept tight, it will fall 
down or blow down. Most silos are 
empty now. If you have one, see to 
the hoops and braces. Permitting it 
to dry out and be blown down is pure 
carelessness, 





TUBERCULOSIS GERMS IN 
BUTTE 


A correspondent writes: 

“To settle a controversy, I would 
like the latest idea about tuberculosis 
germs in butter. Do they exist or do 
they not? My family doctor, as well 
48 our veterinarian, both say that 
they do. I wrote to a farm paper ed- 
itor not long since, who replied that 
such germs did not exist in butter.” 

Thorough investigation by the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture sev- 
eral years ago proved that butter that 
is made from milk infected with tuber- 
Culosis germs contained the germs. 
When infected milk stands, some of 
the germs settle to the bottom with 
the sediment, while others cling to 
the cream globules and rise to the top. 
Butter furnishes a good home for the 
germs and they remain alive there 
for a period of at least several 
Months. In the experiments‘ of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, it was 
found that guinea pigs inoculated with 
tuberculous butter died in from two 





Softening the warts frequently with 
vaseline will sometimes make them 
less troublesome. If they do not go 
away under this simple treatment, cut 
them off level with the surface of the 
surrounding skin, and touch the roots 
with terchloride of antimony. After 
a scab has formed, remove and apply 
some more of the terchloride. Then 
put on an ointment made by mixing 
four tablespoonfuls of oxide of zinc 
with eight tablespoonfuls of lard. 





SEALING THE SILO. 


The following from Hoard’s Dairy- 
man is worth noting: 

“The past year we have read in our 
agricultural exchanges several articles 
on this topic, all good, but none of 
them mentioning what, in our experi- 
ence, we have found to be the finest 
method of sealing the silo. 

“This method was discovered acci-e 
dentally by Gen. Geo. W.- Burchard, 
our associate editor and next farm 
neighbor. A number of years ago he 
built a round stave silo and filled it 
before the roof was put on. 

“Before that work could be finished 
there came a heavy three days’ rair, 
which poured many barrels of water 
upon the silage. It was with consider- 
able misgiving, however that he 
opened the silo in November, but, to 
his astonishment, found only about 
two inches of spoiled silage on top. 
This gave us a hint which we carried 
out, for at our next silo filling we emp- 
tied about thirty barrels of water on 
the tops of our two silos. When they 
were opened, there was only about two 
inches of spoiled silage to dispose of. 
Usually, there is from six to twelve 
inches of worthless, rotten silage to 
remove before one can come to that 
which is fit to feed. 

“This experience, which we have fol- 
lowed ever since, leads us to say that 
the best way to seal and cover ensil- 
age is by the use of plenty of water 
as soon as the silo is filled,” 





DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
Best Time To Buy One 


There never was a better, if indeed as good, a time to buy 
a DE LAVAL Cream Separator than right now. 

The hot weather is at hand when the use of the cream 
separator frequently means most as to quantity and quality of 
product, while cream and butter prices 
are so very high that waste of quantity 
or poorness of quality means even more 
now than ever before. 

This is likewise the season when 
DE LAVAL superiority is greatest over 
other separators,—in capacity, ease of 
running, sanitary cleanliness and every 
other way. 

Cost need not be a consideration be- 
cause a DE LAVAL cream separator is 
not only the best of all farm investments 
but may be bought either for cash or on 
such liberal terms as to actually pay for itself. 

There never was a better time than right now to buy a 
cream separator and there can be no possible excuse for any 
man having use for a separator delaying the purchase of one 
at this time. 

Look up the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, or if you 
don’t know him write us directly. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 




















My June Offer Makes It Easy for 


Every Farmer toOwnaChampion 


our atte 4, a oe. wn 
Cis vie St? T kes ‘will come in it 
bir unsatisfactory 
in the on 8: - a made for westerntrade.” Th 
ize the superiority of its continuous doo t, trussed and braced wit 
le iron and channel teel—its de ae latch ladder and all the other features w! 
m 4 my silo Champion te fact as well asin name. 3 
You need my Champion silo and I want you to haveit. That's why I’m mak- ae 
ing this special June offer. If you eee your order now you can save money gt 
pope a eo which will please and satisfy you 4 
e 


Special Propositions | 
forThoseWhoBuyin June | 


§.—To the farmer who wants a silo or cutter or both and 
will order during June. A special money-saving inducement 
for you to buy yoursilo or cutter before July 1. 

2.—Club offer for two or more farmers who want a silo 

each or a silo each and a cutter among them and will 

order during June in order to get my special price. 

These are bona fide offers. Iam making a genuine spe- 
cial price on silos and cutters sold during June. Investigate 

at once and see how much money you can save by get 
your silo right now. 


This Silo Built Especially 
For Western Farmers 


Meets western feeding qonaiene. Continuous This silo is com plete- 
door front. Double latch-ladde Strong hoops, ly described in my free 

easily adjustable. Steel poe nn hold Cheseglen catalog which also de- 
rigidly upright. Staves closely matched. ribes the benefit of 
he Champion silois used on hundreds of farms ensilage feeding and 
gives various bal 


cause farmers recognize the profit of ensilage 
anced rations te feeding your steck te produce 


ney and know that the Champion, built in the 
for western farmers, meets their particular best results. When you write say in which of my 


feeding conditions better than any other. special prop youare 


Write For Free Catalog 


Keller J. Bell, Mgr., Western Silo Co., 
105 11th Street, Des Moines, lowa 





















You needa aie Sts vow Crone 
get the best—the Champion—an 


— pee day Soe use farmers everywhere are eaeden on oat 
putting 
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THE STAR WATERER Chickens, 
AUTOMATIC end ADJUSTABLE Ducks 
The Star Stock Waterer 1s so simple, practical and easily attached to tank or [fF ne oa 


barrel that st appeals to every stock man and farmer. The height of the 
water in the bowl can be regulated at any time by simply raising the shield 
and turning a valve stem. In all other waterers it i necessary to empty |i 
the barrel. No rubber gaskets or other materials that can wear out or rot 
are used in the Star, there is therefore no leakage. { is simple m con- 
struction, has few parts and ss made from the best materials. Your stock 
és too valuable to allow them te drink water that @ not fresh and clean. 
The Star Waterer makes clean fresh water possible for all your stock at 
little expense and no trouble. 

Werte Today for Booklet and Neme of Desicr Near You. 
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CURES SCAB 


A DIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY 
TO THE ANIMAL OR FLEECE 
NO BURNING OF THE FIBRES; 
NO STAINING: NO POISONING; 
NO SICKENING. 


WHY USE DIPS THAT HAVE THESE DESTRUCTIVE 
AND DANGEROUS QUALITIES? WHY EXPERIMENT 
WITH UNKNOWN PREPARATIONS? 


KRESO DIP NOI 


TANDARDIZED 


INEXPENSIVE, EASY TO USE 


PERMITTED BY THE U.S DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE OFFICIAL DIPPING 
Of SHEEP FoR SCAB — 


—. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
WE HAVE BOOKLETS GIVING FULL DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE ALSO MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
HANDLING SHEEP. WRITE FOR FREE COPIES. 


PARKE, DAvis & Co. 


OEPARTMENT Of ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, MICH. 








ONE DIPPING KILLS ALL TICKS 


Used on 250 million sheep annually. 

Increases quantity and quality of wool. 
Improves yore an condition of 
flock. If dealer can't supply you send 
$1.75 for $2.00 packet. | 

Handsome 1912 sheep calendar free — | 
a postcard brings it. Address Dept. A. 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


- 4 Safe, Bpeedy, and Positive Care 
Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all linaments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. Fmpossible to produce scar or blemish 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price 61.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
ite use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, O. 
eT OE NTE 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO" 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visie” will convince any horse owner that it will 
Sbsolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has been afilicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 

“eney if it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
ViSiIC Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago til, 


DEATHTO HEAVES | NEWTON'S 


Heave, -Coucu, Distem- 
~ GUARANTEED 




















































Per awo iwoigestion Cure. 
~ Cures Heaves by correcting 
rs > Indigestion. Book explains, 
wweessesent free. Cures Coughs, 
= Colds,Distempers. Prevents 

Colic, Staggers, &c. Blood 
: > Purifier. Expels Worms. A 

" Grand Conditioner. A Veterinary 

emedy, 20 years’ sale. 50c and $1.00 per can. Use 
large size for Heaves. At dealers or direct prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ohie. 















































Overflow Experiences in Louisiana 
BY E. B. WATSON. 


A couple of years ago I spent a sea- 
son in Concordia Parish, Louisiana. 
This parish lies opposite Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, and is entirely on the bottom 
lands. Part of the parish, the front 


land, has been farmed for one hundred 
years, and ever since its first settle- 
ment, the occasional overflows have 
been a serious problem. Different le- 
vees have been built; but the last one 
is a splendid, strong one, built by the 
federal government, and this has pro- 
tected them for many years. This le- 
vee had stood so many floods that the 
people felt very secure behind it. They 
really fetl that the problem was solved 
so far as the Mississippi waters were 
concerned, and that they need not fear 
overflows any more; and they seem to 
have been justified in their belief, for 
their levee has not broken. 

But Concordia Parish is now covered 
with water which came from a break 
far to the north of them. If I under- 
stood the newspapers aright, this was 
caused by the river undermining the 
levee. The river is always cutting into 
its banks at the bends, and this is 
taken account of in building the le- 
vees. They are always kept back a 
good ways from the river at these 
places. But during flood times, the 
river eats into its banks very fast, and 
it seems that in this place it caught up 
with the levee and undermined it. In 
a case like this, of course, no work on 
the levee can save it. The outcome 
this year has emphasized the fact that 
a levee, to be of any value at all, must 
be perfect in every part. 

I have just received a letter from a 
friend there, and it describes the local 
conditions so very well, I feel like 
sharing it with the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Omega plantation, from 
which this letter was written, is on 
the west side of the parish, on the 
Black River front, and has the highest 
land on that side of the parish. The 
levee on the Black River is a compara- 
tively small one, and I think only a 
parish enterprise. The federal govern- 
ment, at least, does not have charge 
of it. My friend writes: 

“We afe badly overflowed. We did 
not expect the water to go so high, but 
it exceeds any flood that we have ever 
had in my recollection, even above that 
of 1882, which was the highest until 
this. The water is three inches deep 
in our house, but the barn lot is still 
out, and my stock is still on it, and 
also some belonging to my neighbor. 
It will take two feet more of water to 
cover it, and, as the water is about at 
a standstill, we feel comparatively 
safe. In our house we are high and 
dry on a scaffold two feet above the 
floor. I assure you, the floor will feel 
good when we can get back onto it. 

“Well, to begin with, while we were 
sure the water would come very high 
on account of the breaks in the Mis- 
sissippi levee, the plantérs were very 
hopeful that by working on the Black 
River levee, they could keep the water 
out of our cultivated lands. Accord- 
ingly, every man and a few women set 
to work like Trojans to raise the levee. 
They worked all day and late into the 
night for days and days, piling up dirt, 
but the water rose faster than they 
could put the dirt on. Then Sunday 
came, three weeks ago, and a hard rain 
set in, and that night the levee gave 
way, and we could hear the roaring of 
the water. Several of our neighbors 
had put their stock in our pasture, as 
it is higher than the surrounding coun- 
try, until they could get them boated 
away. When I got up at daylight the 
next morning, I told my wife that ev- 
erything in the pasture was drowned, 
for it was one big Ocean of water. How- 
ever, we noticed some *horses caught 
in a barbed wire fence, so I called my 
men and we commenced the rescue. 
All day long, we rounded up half- 
drowned cattle, horses and mules, and 
by night succeeded in saving almost 
every one. We then commenced hunt- 


ing for hogs, and got nearly ail. They 
had been swimming for twenty-four 
hours, just resting occasionally on a 
branch of a tree or driftwood. As an 
old negro remarked: ‘A hog shore 
has got sense ‘bout savin’ hisself.’ 
“My own tenants are scaffolded up 
in their houses, as our place is com- 
paratively high, but I have turned my 
gin house over to the negro tenants of 
my neighbors, and there are about 
seventy-five of them in it. It is a curi- 
osity to see how they are fixed up. 
Their beds are like those in a hospital, 
with quilt hung between. On Sundays 
a preacher comes, and they sing and 
pray. The government gives them 
plenty’ to eat, and the plantation own- 
ers give lumber for boats, and they 
paddle around and are enjoying life. 
Those, however, who are scaffolded 
up near the roofs of their houses are 
not so comfortable. The government 
relief boats have been in here carry- 
ing out people and stock to high Yand. 
They carried 150 head of cattle, mules 
and horses from my mound, as I had 
given my neighbors temporary refuge 
as their mounds went under. The gov- 
ernment officials have done excellent 
work, and they are now furnishing ra- 
tions to the negroes and needy ones. 


“There come to us awful tales of 
suffering. Stock suffered terribly, as 
the water came so suddenly, for, in- 
stead of preparing for their care, as in 
former years, the planters were giving 
their time and labor to trying to save 
the levee. When the break first came, 
everybody in the neighborhood rushed 
their stock here, and it was something 
awful. At feeding time, the mules and 
one donkey brayed, the hogs squealed, 
the horses neighed, and the goats 
baa-ed. Then at night the bull frogs 
surrounded us and gave us a free con- 
cert. In addition, we had two extra 
families in the house with us. It was 
awful until the government boats came 
and took the stock and the people out 
to the hills, where they are camped 
out. 

“The water is eight feet deep at our 
postoffice, and we go in boats across 
the fields and over fences all over the 
country. Vidalia is practically over- 
flowed now. I made the trip across 
the country in a skiff to Vidalia, pass- 
ing through Ferriday, and found that 
town from four to eight feet under 
water. The volume of water passing 
down through this valley now is sim- 
ply amazing. Due east of my place, it 
is fifteen miles to the Mississippi hills, 
and due west it is thirty-five miles to 
the Catahoula hils, making fifty miles 
across. The Mississippi River at Nat- 
chez is fifty-one feet high. That means 
fifty-one feet above low-water mark. 
The Arkansas and Red rivers have be- 
haved very nicely during this flood, as 
comparatively little water has been 
discharged from them during this time. 
Red River was actually below low wa- 





we are living here has, On se WER 
casions, been overflowed by Rove & 
coming out on a rampage a pete 
the Mississippi pretty full 
ing upon us. If such canal 
ed now, there ig > one “_ 
Wwe would go under. sae: deep 
“I think the worst is a 
yet in this overflow distrj 
not know if we can make 
after the water goes down 
never have succeeded in ten na 
after an overflow, as the wera cok 
bugs eat it as fast as it comes ms — 
fore the advent of the boll weevil “ed 
could make a very 800d cotton e re 
planted as late as the 15th of June 
now there is no hope of a late cot ~ 
crop, for the boll weevil destroys — 
cotton. The rice planters wi}j_ oa 
ably be in better shape, as Gua : 
plant rice as late as July 1st and r = 
a full crop.” -_ 
The above letter gives a very int 
esting description of life on an a 
flowed plantation; but it has another 
value to the Iowa farmer. It is this: 
The problem of the protection of these 
rich lands from overflow is a national 
problem, and the voters of low 
through their representatives in en 
gress, will be called upon to consider 
it. This letter gives the facts at first 
hand. There is one especially signifi- 
cant fact mentioned in the letter, The 
present flood was caused by high wa- 
ters in only part of the Mississippi 
valley. If flood conditions should pre- 
vail over the whole of the watershed 
at once, there is no telling where the 
floods would go to. This condition ig 
possible, and should be taken into ac 
count. 


- 
+» BLINDNESS 


O matter how long your 
N has been afflicted, d horse 


GLEAR-EYE REMEDY 
will cure Moon Blindness (Ophthal- 
mia). ng nee Pinkeye, etc. Sold 
undera Satisfaction or Money Bac 
Guarantee. §2 prepaid. dante 

STERLINE Best remedy everdis- 

“covered for Fistula, 

Spavin and all swellings of flesh and joints, 
$2 per bottle, ng en Guaranteed. Free-e 
Our valuable book “Forty Facts for 

Horse Owners.” It tells things you asa 

horse owner should know. Write for it, 

The Lakeside Remedy Co. 
5402 Calumet Ave. Chicago, 


and back. 


head of us 
ct, as I do 
any cotton 
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I will ship all you want on 30 days tria). Put 
them in your barn yard where your stock bas 
been breaking down-your board gates, or going 
through your gas pipe and wire gates. One of 
my Channel Steel gates wil] outlast any three 
of other make. Strongest gate ever built. Fully 




















ter mark. The floods came from the —— 
rivers to the east and north. Where G. lL. GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 
{ ‘ 
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Nothing cheap about it but the price e Trojan is bui 


of heavy weight High Carbon Steel Tubing, 15-8 inches di- 
ameter. Brazed Seams. An unbreakable gate that defies 


the efforts of the fiercest bull. Adjustable—swings over —_— =< gf 
snowdrifts, side hills or uneven ground. Overcomes sag: fF x 
ging posts. Can be used to sort small stock from large . 


stock. A practical gate the year around. 
The Finest Steel Gate Direct From 
Factory to You. 


Heavy close mesh. Genuine Glidden Barb wire, top and 
Special latch. 
Forged steel hinges that go clear through the post. No 

lag screws to pull out. Opens at the touch of the fin- 


bottom. Galvanized wire tighteners. 
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eger but holds securely when closed. 


4 
Better than any wooden gate made because it works more easily, 
does not rot and saves money for repairs. Puta Trojan on your 


farm and it is there to stay. 


Sold on 2 Years’ 





302 Main S:., 


$10,000 Guarantee Bond. 

Special money-saving factory price $4.95 for 10-ft. gate. Larger \ fa 
jones in proportion. Return it any time in 2 yearsif the Trojan is i 
not all I claim, and get your money back. $10,000 bond protects | hel? n gates. ature 
you. Write today for illustrated folder. Prosar cy liter ars. 
W. K. Voorhees, Mégr., Standard Manufacturing Co., 


ee 
1GateFre’, 


Trial Backed by 


Cedar Fails, lowa 





Over Two Million Farmers and Stockmen use ISTERSATIONAL | Ra 





DS | 


Good Health. It makes Cows give More 


STOCK FOOD Every Month of the year because One Tablespoon-| Milk. It Saves Time and Grain in Fattening Hogs or Steers. 





ful mixed with regular feed Saves Six Bushels of Oats Every | Purifies the Blood, Tones up the System, Aids Digestion and |Free Trial. Dan Patch 1:55 has eaten it every day for 
Month for Each Team. It makes Colts, Calves and Pigs grow| Assimilation so animals obtain More Nutrition from grain. |M.w. SAVAGE. of international Steck Food Ce., Minneapelis, 


Biggest Seller in the World for 25 Years. Strongest Cash Guar- 
antee. Cheapesttouse. Write Me about Special Three M 








June 
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EAT SOIL 
GREAT CROPS 

REAT CLIMATE 
REAT STOCK 

GREAT MARKETS 


This is what you get in 


Central 


Alberta 


Write for descriptive pamphlet 
No. 55 to the Secretary, Central 
Alberta Development League, 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA. 








—(anadian—— 
Government Office 


at DES MOINES, IOWA 


On the lst of April the Canadian 
Government opened an office at 
Des Moines, where on application 
to the undersigned, ificates en- 
titling the applicant to low railway 
rates to the free grant and low- 
priced agricultural lands of Western 
Canada can be secured. 


FRANK H. HEWITT 
Post Office Box 328 Des Moines, lowa 


Minnesota Diversified Farmin 


| We have 150 of the best Central 
Corn | Minnesota farms for sale at 
———— | prices that are rig-ht and on 
| terms that are favorable. Ex- 
Clover | cetient soil, the best of water 
we | and an average rainfall of 22 in. 
Alfalfa | We guarantee title to every farm 
sold. Write for list. | 
| HODGSON & RINK, FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


MICHIGAN LAND 


4, % and 160 acre tracts, with a few half section and 
section lots and one desirable tract of 840 acres, 
Mason and Lake counties, are offered for sale at $10 
per acre to wind up an estate. Adjoining lands are 
selling for #15 an acre and upwards. Lands offered 
all desirable and first class. Map and further parti- 
culars on application. 


4. E. MERRITT, 


Literature will be sent toJanyone 

interested in the wonderful Sacra- 

mento Valley, the richest valley 
a 


in the world. Unlimited oppor- 
tunities. Thousands of acres available at right 
prices, The place for the man wanting a home in 
the finest climate on earth. Write to a publie organ- 
lzation that gives reliable information. 


Scat CALIFORNIA 
25,000 ACRES ict ns 








Cattle 
_Hogs 





Manistee, Michigan 








PRAIRIE LAND 


IN McHENRY C€O., NORTH DAKOTA. 
Deep black soil, clay sub-soil. Grows the big bumper 
heat, Oats, Flax and Barley. The best al- 
on earth, farmers actually cutting three 

;. Pure Water, Good Railroads, Fine 
ice Only #25.00 to $35.00 an acre, any size 


“TERE ALFALFA WALLEY LAND CO. 


12 First Natl Bk. Bldg., Casselton, N.D. 


. 
Two Minnesota Farms 
for sale at prices that will move them. 15 miles from 
Location, soil and improvements cannot 
red elsewhere for the money. One of 105 
d one of 130 acres. 


- KRUM, White Bear, Minn. 


 HOME-SEEKING FARMER 


for wonderfully productive Texas farms in 
climate, perfect title from first bands, can 
ls for the asking. Large body for selec- 
ood farmer can make this land pay itself 
w prices and easy terms. Address Spur 
as, Spur, Dickens County, Texas. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don't fall to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A.H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


SARGAIN 


seacres allin cultivation. Drained by a large dredge 
alfair, its east border. This is corn, wheat 
95.000 « aland. AN black land. Price $75 per acre, 
UE-AWTLEh cs balance easy terms. + mile to market. 

= “HORST LAND COMPANY, Charleston, Mississippi Co., Missouri 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sate on easy terms. 
we rey bey own lands. 
te for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND €O., Willmar, Minn. 








































7 
W = MAKE a specialty of selling improved 
list anytbere Minnesota farm lands. Send for price 
Adelina, Cc. E. Brown Land Co.. Offices 
‘a and New Richland, Minnesota. 


low meop | 
lowa Lands For Sale ™ Zorsr 


per acre. Large list om request. Address 
6Pat LDINe & © DONNELL, Elma, ia. 














THE PARCELS POST SITUATION. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This is the fourth time I have come 
to Washington since January 3d, in 
the interests of parcels post legisla- 
tion. After investigating for a week, 
I have reached the conclusion that con- 
gress is at last thoroughly awakened 
to the necessity of a real parcels post 
law, and that the majority of the mem- 
bers are anxious to act as soon as 
their minds are clear on what is best 
to do. 

Setting March 18th as farmers’ “par- 
cels post letter day,” when farmers all 


over the land were to mail letters to 
their congressmen, urging parcels post 
legislation, was a marked success. I 
estimate that not less than 100,000 let- 
ters were mailed to congress on that 
day. This team work by farmers has 
counted immensely, for all at once the 
members of congress generally began 
talking parcels post. Here is a great 
lesson on the value of united effort by 
the people for better government. 

Already the house has moved a lit- 
tle way toward parcels post, for in 
passing the annual post office appropri- 
ation bill, it included the foilowing pro- 
visions: 

(1) The weight limit is raised from 
four to eleven pounds. 

(2) The postage is reduced from 16 
eents to 12 cents a pound. 

(3) A rural route parcels post is 
established; 5 cents for the first 
pound, and 1 cent for each additional 
pound. 

(4) Finally, the bill provides for a 
joint committee of three members 
from each branch of congress to fur- 
ther study the whole parcels post sit- 
uation, consider all bills, and report to 
congress on the first Monday of De- 
cember, 1912. 

This last provision looks like an 
attempt to delay progress, but I am 
convinced that such is not the intent, 
for the more the subject is looked into, 
the more it becomes evident that time 
is yet needed for study and to har- 
monize the various views. There is 
real danger now that, because of pres- 
sure from the people, hasty action may 
result in imperfect parcels post legis- 
lation, which later may require years 
to undo and correct. Now that conr- 
gress is in earnest, the people should 
exercise patience in order that we may 
secure the best parcels post system in 
the world—and surely we want noth- 
ing less than this. 

After a year of hard, patient work, 
Senator Bourne, chairman of the com- 
mitee on post offices, has introduced 
a bill which in many ways is a model. 
It raises the weight limit to eleven 
pounds, provides for a rural and city 
delivery service at a low charge; and 
divides the country into six zones, with 
a fifty-mile radius for the first, 204 
miles for the second, and so on. The 
low carrying charge for the first zone 
is gradually increased for each suc- 
ceeding one. The substitution of the 
zone system, with its corresponding 
service charge, in place of a flat rate 
charge, is a positive advantage. This 
bill has not yet been acted on by the 
committee. 

The Gardner “postal express” bill 
in the senate, and the similar Goeke 
bill in the house, are in a class by 
themselves. They are based on the 
findings of Representative David J. 
Lewis, of Maryland, who has devoted 
years of study to the subject. Mr. 
Lewis points out that the government, 
in carrying packages through the mail, 
is competing with some thirteen ex- 
press companies. These express com- 
panies pay the railways only about 
one-half as much as the government 
pays them for a similar service. Mr. 
Lewis holds that the express compa- 
nies are parasites; that they have no 
economic reason for existence so long 
as the government is in the business 
of carrying packages; and that the 
government should assume a monopoly 
of the entire business of carrying par- 
cels in order that all the people may 
receive equal service at the least pos- 
sible cost. Finally, he holds that this 
desirable end can be best attained by 
the government assuming the express 
function, taking over such equipment 
of the express companies as may be 
needed, and the express railway con- 
tracts, and continuing that business as 
a part of the postal system. This con- 
solidated postal express service is to 
be extended to the rural routes. 

When I first heard of the Lewis idea, 





I thought it visionary, but when I 
found such staunch, clear-headed 
thinkers as Gardner and Representa- 
tive Goeke introducing bills, and noted 
the rapid growth of the idea, I studied 
the proposition in earnest. As a re- 
sult, I have been forced to the conclu- 
sion that if the principles advanced by 
Mr. Lewis are enacted into law, the 
people of this country will have the 
most perfect parcels post system of 
any nation. 

The Goeke bill, which embodies the 
Lewis idea, was referred to the com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, one of the strongest and ablest 
committees of congress, which, after 
careful investigation and consideration 
recommended its passage. This is the 
first legislative victory for the Lewis 
plan. It was fairly won, and is signifi- 
cant of the advanced position to which 
congress is rapidly moving in regard 
to parcels post legislation. 

The National Grange has unquali- 
fiedly endorsed the postal express plan 
-—as have the state Granges of Mary- 
land, Maine, Delaware, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Colo- 
rado, South Dakota, Nebraska, Idaho, 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 
Letters and petitions favoring “postal 
express” as against “parcels post” are 
pouring in upon congress in an ever- 
increasing flood as the people awaken 
to the basic facts enunciated by Lewis 
and well expressed in the Gardner and 
Goeke bills. One does not have to 
move far in this study until he reach- 
es the conclusion that this country can 
never have a satisfactory parcels post 
system until the government has a 
complete monopoly of the carriage of 
all packages, as it now has a monop- 
oly in the carriage of letters. 

That there be better understanding 
and that each may learn the truth 
first hand, I ask every farmer to write 
his member of congress, asking for the 
following documents: House Report 
No. 597, on Postal Express; Senate 
Document No. 490, “The Parcels Post 
and Postal Express Situation in Con- 
gress;” Senate Document No. 557, “A 
Memorial Relative to a Postal Ex- 
press;” Speech in Congress by Con- 
gressman Lewis, “The High Cost of 
Living—Relief to the Consumers 
Through a System of Postal Express.” 
I urge that these be carefully studied, 
and if the reader agrees that the Lewis 
ideas are correct, then at once so ad- 
vise his member of congress in no un- 
certain way. Our representatives in 
Washington are anxious to learn the 
conclusions of their constituents upon 
this vitally important matter, in order 
that the most perfect parcels post, or, 
rather, postal express, system may be 
made into law. 

W. A. HENRY. 

Wisconsin Agricultural College. 





MORNING-GLORIES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The following may help someone 
that is troubled with morning-glories. 
Two years ago I commenced on twen- 
ty acres which was fenced hog tight, 
by turning in the hogs without rings 
in their noses, when I was plowing. I 
left them in until corn planting time. 
This spring, when we plowed the field, 
not a morning-glory was to be seen, 
where three years ago I could scarce- 
ly get through them with the binder 
to cut the grain. I am told by one of 
my neighbors that quack grass may be 
killed in much the same way. But 
with quack grass the corn should be 
pastured down in the fall with the 
hogs. To be successful in the spring, 
the planting must be late, and an early 
variety of corn must be used. 

H. C. THOMAS, 

Marshall County, Iowa. 





SKELETONIZED CHERRY AND 
PLUM LEAVES. 


During the middle of June, slimy 
slugs often attack cherry and plum 
leaves, eating away the green matter 
and leaving only the\ skeleton. Early 
in July the slugs disappear for a time, 
but more come on during the latter 
part of July. When the slugs are very 
thick, the damage to the leaves some- 
times results in the death of the tree. 

Bulletin No. 130, of the Iowa station, 
at Ames, tells about the habits of the 
cherry slug, and how it may be killed. 
The cheapest, and one of the most 





effective remedies was found to be one 
pound of Paris green mixed with 150 
gallons of water and three pounds of 
quick-lime. Those who wish to pre- 
vent the skeletonizing of their cherry 
and plum trees by slugs should drop 
a postcard to the Iowa station, at 
Ames, for Bulletin No. 130. 


280-Acre Farm for Sale 


Red River Valley, Norman County, Minn. Four mil. 
from good town, six-room basement house, barn for 
24 head of stock, granary for 3,000 bushels, grove 
around building, good well, ten acres of three-year- 
old timber, fenced and live stream across two forties, 
180 acres in crop, balance meadow and pasture. The 
entire farm level except 40 acres. Practically all 
can be cultivated. One-fourth of crop to purchaser 
if sold soon. This farm lies in midst of improved 
farming community, where similiar farms sell for 
$50 to 855 per acre. 340 per acre takes this fine stock 
farm. All cash except $4,000 mortgage, which ts not 
due until December ist, 1915. 








R. R. RING, 
1716 W. Minnehaha St., St. Paul, Minn. 


For Sale—Fruit and Stock Farm 
in Ozark Belt 


Northwestern Arkansas, four miles from good town. 
240 acres, all improved; 100 acres full bearing apple 
trees 30 acres young trees. All first class grain and 
meadow land. Splendid well and springs. ine ten- 
room brick residence, barns, tenant houses, ete. 
Healthiest climate in the United States. Price, $150 
per acre; terms, $5,000 or more cash, balance to suit 
at 6 per cent interest. Fruit crop goes with place if 
sold before August Ist. Address 


EDWARD S. ELLIS, McAlester, Oklahoma 


For Sale—12,000 Acres 


Excellent Farm Lands 


in best portions of Eastern Oklahoma, in tracts to 
suit. In writing state what sized farm you desire. 


ADDRESS 


EDWARD S. ELLIS, McAlester, Okla. 


Stock Farms and Smail 
Ranch Tracts 


We will sell from the famous Spur Ranch (Texas) 
tracts from one section upward, idbal cattle region, 
with enough fine farming land to raise winter feed. 
Are also offering straight farming lands, beside tho 
combination with grazing. For full particulars ad- 
dress CHAS. A. JONES, Manager for S. M. Swenson 
& Sons, Spur, Dickens County, Texas. 


Des Moines Home fer Sale 


I wish to sell a beautiful home in Des Moines, 
located on an acre and one-third of ground. A most 
desirable part of city. Near Drake University, grade 
schools and high school. Paved streets and all im- 
provements. Near best car line. Especially desir- 
able for farmer who is moving to town to educate 
children. Will sell much below its value. H. 
care Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Gome to Minnesota 


Sure crops. Plenty rainfall. Good markets, 
Land cheap, but advancing rapidly. Literature and 
information free. Write H. J. MAXFIELD, State 
Immigration Commissioner, 213 State Capitol St., 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


IOWA LAND 


Have bargains in Iowa's best, level, deep, black, 
rich corn soil. Come, you will not be disappointed. 


CORN SOIL LAND COMPANY, Clarion, lowa 


FOR SALE FOR CASH OR EXCHANGE 


for farm lands or improved city property, 50,000-bu. 
capacity elevator, situated tn the central part of 
Iowa, on Ill. Cent.; in A-l repair, equipped with new 
controllable Fairbanks scales, electric conveyor, etc. 
Address V. D., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


























i ins FAMOUS MONTEVIDEO Corn Belt 
Prairie District of southwest Minnesota still 
leads in crop production and as a wealth and health 
producer. No crop failures in the past 36 years. 
Write for new price list and beautiful pictorial land 
circular with maps of this nearby Bonanza Region, 
mailed free on request. Address the E. H. Crandall 
Land Co., Montevideo, Minn. 


lowa Farm For Sale 


120 acres 6 miles from good town, well improved, 
$85 per acre. Easy terms. Write for illustrated list 
showing this and 50 other improved farms, Buchanan 
and Fayette County, la. NORTHERN IOWA 
LAND CO., Independence, lowa. 


Minnesota and Dakota 


Farm Lands, $8 to $125 per acre 
LAMM & HOHMANN LAND COMPARY, Mankato, Minnesote 











OMESTEAD FOR SALE—320 acres, im- 

proved, 47 miles from Denver, $1,000 cash buys 

it. Best snap in Colorado. Address THE ALLEN 
COUNTY INVESTMENT CO., lola, Kansas. 





STOCK RANCH—60 acres under best irrigation 
tC) system, 50 miles from mountains. B. 8. PAD- 
DOCK, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 


Farms in New York State 
and in 21 other states, east, west and south, address 
or call on B. F. McBurney & Co., 703 Fisber Bidg., 
Chicago, I11., or 309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


ALFALFA LANDS 


in northeast Mississippi. Climate ideal; health good; 
largest natural alfalfa belt south Ohioriver. Free 
booklet. Write W. A. HOUSTON, Okolona, Miss. 











JOR SALE—Two large apple and peach 

orchards. Located in famous Georgia Peach 

Belt. For particulars address C.S. PERRY, 5822 8t. 
Elmo Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of bargains. 
H. L. CRAVEN & CO., Onawa, lowa 


GARDEN LANDS near DULUTH’S GREAT 

MARKETS, yiciding $500 ta 
$2,000 per acre, $12.00 to $1500. Homeseekers, write 
Land Commissioner, D. & I. R. BR. R., 186 Wolvig 
Bldg., Duluth, Minuesota, 
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J.H. Fee, Majo Q 
159th Ind. Vol, wren 

I take pleasure in recom! 
mending the Hollister Pat. 
ent Spring Stirrups. After 
giving them a thorough test 
J am of the Opinion that 
they are the thing, They 
assist greatly in mounting 


and dismounting, and are 
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Commerce Court Dehorned.--The Uni- inf 
ted States supreme court Jast week hand- sol 
ed « i } h ought to put a ay 
stop t sur the commerce bee 
court the duties which belong exclus- hol 
ive to Interstate Commerce Come | ta 
mission, The commerce court, which was | §§ To pack and pulverize ha 
ereated by the i! nee of President | the seed bed and keep No 
raft, is been substituting i own opin- a loose mulch on top—to retain 55 
ns for the opinions of t Interstate the moisture—is as important as to sow and to plant Ne 
Commerce Commissicn in railroad rate The Western Land Rolier Will Do It All. di 
cases } have been carried up to it. We sell direct to you. Free Circular gives des f 
The eme court now holds that the cription, price list and testimonials. Tells how to in; 

— te 2 get better crops and increase your Winter Vheat 

commerce court may asS upon the con- yield by rolling in the spring—how to get a perfect ot 
stitutionalit f the decisons rendered by stand of alfaita with but 6 Ibs. of seed per acre, er 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but Write for the FREE Circular today. mi 
} I 1uthority to substitute its own Western Land Roller Co., Box 114 Hastings, Neb. Bt 
—_———_ St! 








































‘about four times during their life, and the to- 
tal cost of this is about $3.60 per square—or 
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That is literally what you are doing if you oe 
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are not using J-M Asbestos Roofing. For an 
all other ready roofings have to be coated ca 














the lefended the M{fcNamara -¥ os » th 
brothers nfessed to having dyna- y more than the original cost of most roofings. ha 
ited the f the Los Angeles Times, Bt 

n i for undertaking to bribe a to 
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or imi ence of the men who did the work si 
The attorneys fer the government who : . * ° j T 
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money for bribmg the dere rs —y from ©] J-M Asbestos Roofingisalsoabsolutely fire-proof, rust-proof, rot-proof and acid-proot. te 
n 1 fo rors Cé © ro tt mr: . . > . °y ye . , 
+ he eg pena of This roofing is suitable for all types of buildings. Sold by hardware and lumber pt 
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Goodvear Carriage Tire Sales have now 
touched the 354-million mar! Three out 
* of every four carr e makers have adopt- 
ed them. M dealers sell them than 
any other kind. ast season 24% more “‘Good- 





were called for than the year before. 
present sez 1's Sales promise to almost 








season's. 
ars” are the tires that carriage 


ecause for ]3 years these tires 


last 
is, 'G 
owners Want. 
have shown themselves more eable and 
more dependable than any other kind. 


Our “Wing” Tire 


r0¢ 








servi 





Note the patented “Wing.’’ How it presses 
against the channel, thus preventing mud, grit 
or water from getting in and quickly destroying 





the tire base. This tire remainssound. It 
won't creep or get loose. Gives utmost 
wear. Will protect your carriage and 
greatly lengthen its life. Being of tough, 
springy rubber, it is exceptionally easy- 
riding. 











Our “Eccentric” Cushion Tire 


is especially designed for lighter vehicles—ranabouts, 
ete. Note the wire hole => > 
is below the center. 
This increases the 
wearing cepth 
tire one-half. Savesycu 
that muc 
tire stays 
channel. 
gerade, resilient rubber 
used 
tric’ 


, 


makes it remarke 
ably easy-riding. Al- 
ways gives satisfaction. 


Write 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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firm in the§ 
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“Eccentric” Tire 
us a postal today for circular, prices and 
name of our agent in your locality. 


Akron, 9. 
Branches av? Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations than any other tire. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(21) 989 





, 12, np 14, 1912. 
~—— June rr 
Wa — WEEKLY MARKET LETTER, 
6 to ouR i, June 10, 1912.—The mar- 
ic 2 a ee farm produce is reaching eX- 
merce ketile oreo proportions, including vege- 
Kly ag treme: nd berries from southern sections, 
tables ON. offerings embrace large quan- 
and ¢ yout berries from such northern 
utes On Indiana and Michigan. 


ljinols, 
ry crop this year is an ex- 
““ond fine one, and choice 

retailing as low as eight 

‘box, making them highly 
‘stimulating purchases for 
eserving purposes. Cher- 
. blackberries and water- 
are 0 ed for sale in increasing 
me ang? ciowly declining prices, and 
amounts @ of large consignments of 
the ev" potatoes from Texas, Virginia 
ice ee Carolina have put prices on a 
and NOT ur basis and started remaining 
much Old potatoes marketward, these 
stocks ‘ng much lower. Vegetables and 
also are largely substituted by families 
Ler eh-priced meats, and the same holds 


ey fish and eggs, Which are offered 














at | “ yalues. Strictly fresh eggs were 
at iow ientier or better in their average 
—_, than they have been for several 
ser and speculators have been 


weeks past, 


purchasing large quantities for placing in 


+orage, to be withdrawn at a later 
ood piece prices will be much higher. 
Phe best eggs have been wholesaling for 
a cents per dozen, retailing at 20 cents, 
Creamery butter wholesales for 23 to 25 
nts per pound and dairy butter for 22 
= 24 cents, packing stock selling at 20 
cents. New potatoes sell at $1.25 to $1.55 
r bushel for common to choice Jots, and 
old potatoes are moving at $1.00 to $1.20 
for poor to best grades. Timothy seed 
brings $6.00 to $12.00 and clover seed $16.00 
to 21.50 for country offerings. Flaxseed 
is bringing $2.31}2 to $2.32%. 
speculation in wheat is still carried on 
extensively day after day on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and the bulls have scored 
numerous advances on the strength of bad 
crop reports from Kansas and Nebraska. 
The crop experts have been traveling 
through the two states and have sent in 
jots of bullish reports, rendering the 
shorts very anxious and causing them to 
cover their trades in a hurry. The big 
bull ieaders have bought in on sharp 
preaks in prices, and even on the down- 
turns wheat looked high as compared 
with last year, recent sales being as much 








L as 17 cents a bushel above prices of a 
OPS year ago. No. 2 hard winter wheat has 
00 gold for cash around $1.12 per bushel, and 
iG the fast decreasing visible supply of wheat 

in this country and Canada is a bullish 


influence not to be ignored. -Corn has 
sold as much as 19 cents above prices of 
a year earlier, and a good deal of corn has 
been brought out on upturns, country 
holders regarding values as well worth 
taking. Cash lots of No. 2 white corn 
have sold for 791% cents, and cash lots of 
No. 2 white oats sold a short time ago for 
55 cents, with large sales. Advices from 





~\ North Dakota speak of ideal wheat con- 
ditions. 

des. Cattle only a few weeks ago were boom- 
dun ing at a great rate under limited offerings 
fect of desirable kinds and an insatiable gen- 
cre, eral demand, and predictions were freely 

made that prime long-fed heavy steers 
leb. would advance to $10.00 per 100 pounds, 


—— Strict.y choice beeves are still selling ex- 
tremely high, and they seem likely to con- 
tinue to for all the summer, as there will 
always be a certain demand for such at 
whatever prices may chance to be asked, 
but the general cattie market has suffered 
large reductions in values. This is owing 
to the great falling off in the demand for 
beef everywhere because of its unusual 
dearness, many meat markets having 
stopped buying carcasses of beef. The 
Jewish kosher butchers have been boy- 
cotting beef, and this has made a big dif- 
ference in the value of sales of chucks 
and p.ates. Commen, medium and good 
catle have declined sharply, the down- 
ward movement including cows, heifers 
and bulls, with choice veal calves usually 
Selling much better than cattle, although 
they have fluctuated a good deal. There 
have heen large reductions in prices for 
Stockers and feeders from time to time, 
too, but these have usually failed to bring 
aboul any large demand for such stock to 
| < to feeding districts, most stock- 
men preferring to wait until later in the 
ea when they expect to be able to 
ases on still more favorable 
cattle receipts at the six 
al western markets for the first 
iths of the year aggregated 2,712,- 
running 270,000 head short of 























. sponding period last year. Of 
late S grass cattie have been mar- 
keter y, and this has made much 


lower prices for grassy stock. Despite 
isually small receipts of cattle last 
prices were much of the time on 
n-grade, and sales were made at 
owest prices seen for some weeks. 
teers sold chiefly at $7.00 to $8.90, 
nice to fancy heavy beeves bring- 
‘0 to $9.40, while good heavy steers 
© purchased at $8.19 and upward, me- 
‘o good steers at $7.50 to $8.00 and 
_to fair light steers at $5.85 to 
Cows and heifers went at $4.25 to 
».00, While cutters went at $3.39 to $4.20, 
Cannicrs at $2.25 to $3.25 and bulls at $3.50 


to $7 Stockers and feeders were of- 
‘ered in such moderate numbers that it 
vas t 


? ossible to accomplish much busi- 
hess at the recently lowered prices, the 
ner being salable at $4.25 to $6.00 and 
+ ol r at $5.75 to $7.00, but very few 
eeders sold near the top. Sfock heifers 
Sold at $4.00 to $5.10. Calves were in 
smaller supply than usual and had 
sale at $3.50 to $9.00 per 199 pounds 
ipa ukers and springers sold sparing- 
“= 399.00 to $75.00 per head. 
tha are still bringing higher prices 
) ogg most former years at correspond? 
8 dates, although they have undergone 
‘arge reduction since the highest time 
the spring. The receipts at the 
leading markets of the Wnited 
for the first five months of the 
year aggregated 11,766,000 hogs, 
ng a gain of 1,208,000 head over the 
S608 oper iod last year and an increase of 
U0 hogs over the like period two 
fears ago. The last hog crop was evi- 
““Y @& larger one than it was at first 































reported to be, and the resulting liberal 
marketings of swine and the heavy accu- 
muiations of provisions have acted as 
bearish influences, although both hogs and 
hog products are still selling far above 
prices of a year ago. While there is still 
an extensive consumption of lard and 
cured meats both in this country and in 
European importing countries, there can 
be no doubt that sales would be greatly 
stimulated by a large lowering of prices. 
Fresh pork products are in particularly 
large demand, and this is credited largely 
to their being much lower than other 
meats. Hogs are marketed in good aver- 
age condition, and recent offerings have 
averaged in weight 232 pounds, compared 
with 238 pounds one year ago and 241 
pounds two years ago. While the pack- 
ers have pursued a bearish policy, they 
evidently want all the hogs they can get 
hold of. As has been the rule for a long 
time. prime heavy barrows command a 
good premium over the best hogs of light- 
er weights. Hogs sold late in the week 
3 ae to $7.70, pigs selling at $5.75 to 
- 90. 


Official returns show that the stocks of 
cut hog meats held in the five principal 
western markets June list amounted to 
320,173,000 pounds, compared with 299,- 
473,000 pounds a year ago and 171,171,000 
two years ago. Stocks decreased 10,256,- 
000 pounds during the past month, com- 
pared with an increase of 13,363,000 pounds 
in May last year and an increase of 5,306,- 
000 pounds in the same time two years 
ago. 

Sheep and lambs have sold well or oth- 
erwise in recent weeks according to their 
grading, the most unsatisfactory feature 
of the market being the poor quality of a 
large percentage of the daily offerings. 
The popular demand centers enormously 
everywhere on fat lambs of handy weights 
and fed lambs and springs have been 
meeting with quick sales when they came 
up to the desired standard. Wethers and 
yearlings ceased coming to market to any 
considerable extent several weeks ago, 
and the recent supplies have consisted al- 
most exclusively of lambs and ewes, with 
fair numbers of bucks. Bucks never sell 
high, and ewes have been selling extreme- 
ly low in price of late, with heavy ewes 
discriminated against strongly by killers, 
who insisted upon securing them at much 
under the prices paid for those of higher 
weight. The spring lamb season is much 
later than usual, and the receipts have 
averaged none too well in quality. Un- 
fortunately, the consumption of mutton 
has declined a good deal lately, and this 
has made a lower market, even the best 
lambs sharing in the downward move- 
ment, although to a much smaller extent 
than other grades. At the opening of last 
week prime spring lambs brought £16 per 
100 pounds and prime Colorado fed lambs 
$9.25, with the best ewes at $5.50. Later 
in the week spring lambs brought $5.00 
to $9.25 for inferior to prime and fed 
lambs $5.00 to $8.50, while ewes sold at 
$2.50 to $4.50 and bucks at $2.50 to $3.50. 
Some good Washington range wethers 
sold at $5.00 and $5.40, averaging 117 and 
120 pounds, and some fat California spring 
lambs were marketed. 

Horses were not offered last week near- 
ly as freely as a few weeks ago, and this 
was all that stood in the way of sharp 
breaks in prices, for the demand was far 
from large and much more local than 
heretofore. In point of quality the aver- 
age offerings made a rather ordinary 
showing, with a conspicuous lack of high- 
grade horses and too large a percentage of 
thin, undesirable workers. Farmers have 
a use for their good animals at this time, 
as corn planting is unusually late, and 
they are discarding their poorest horses. 
Prices cover an extremely wide range, 
with the poorer class of drivers selling 
at $85 to $125 and better ones salable at 
$150 to $200, while saddiers are attracting 
some notice, being salable anywhere from 
$100 to $300 and most of the demand re- 
stricted to the cheaper class. Chunks 
weighing from 1,250 to 1,450 pounds are 
taken on a basis of $150 to $200, and light 
drafters are salable at $175 to $225, wit 
better and heavier ones worth $230 to 
$325 and few prime ones on sale. Farm 
workers weighing from 1,100 to 1,450 
pounds are worth $100 to $200, mares sell- 
ing much the best. W. 





ADVANCE IN COMMISSION CHARGES. 


At the fourth annual meeting of the 
National Live Stock Exchanges, which 
will be held at Portland, Ore., there will 
be an effort made to make an advance in 
commission charges for seliing live stock. 
At present the charges are 50 cents a head 
for cattle up to $12 a car, and 15 cents 
for hogs and sheep up to $8 a car. The 
new rule, if it is finally adopted, will 
make a charge of 50 cents a thousand 
pounds for cattle, hogs and sheep, with a 
minimum charge of $12 a car for cattle 
and $8 for a single deck and $12 for a 
double deck car of hogs or sheep. In jus- 
tification of their claim for an advance in 
commission rates, the commission men 
say that the present ratss are based ‘on 
the smaller cars, which were in use some 
years ago. The railroads are now using 
larger cars, and the commission men are 
compelled to sell the loads from a forty- 
foot car at the same price as they sell a 
load from a thirty-two or a thirty-six- 
foot car. 

Whether the proposed advance will be 
adopted at the meeting at Portland is, of 
course, not yet known; but it is evident 
that it will not be delayed for any con- 
siderable length of time. When the com- 
mission merchants at Chicago and Kan- 
sas City succeeded in killing off the Co- 
operative Live Stock Commission Com- 
pany, they opened the way for fixing the 
commission charges at whatever their 
consciences would permit. 

Preliminary to this movement to “stick 
up” the shipper for an extra charge, the 
market papers are singing the praises of 
the exchanges, and telling of the great 
service they are rendering the stockmen. 
For example, the following from the Chi- 
cago Live Stock World: 

“There are some®weil intentioned but 
poorly informed people who regard live 
stock exchanges as of little benefit ex- 
cept to their own members. As a matter 
of fact, the Chicago Live Stock Exchange 
has from its inception been of benefit to 
farmers, breeders and shippers, and to 








the general live stock trade, in count- 
less ways, and all other exchanges were 
patterned after the one that was estab- 
lished here so many years ago. One of 
the very latest battles on behalf of the 
producers fought by the exchange was 
the determination of the railroads to raise 
rates on feeding stock sent back to the 
country. This battle was fought at no 
small expense of time and money, and 
was won for the stockmen. The question 
is: Who else would have been able or 
willing to take up such a matter and 
wage warfare against such powerful in- 
terests if the live stock exchange had not 
taken it up? And this matter is only one 
of a long list of good services performed 
by the exchange.” 

The Chicago exchange rendered about 
as much in fighting the advance on stock- 
ers and feeders as the bug on the rim 
of an eight-foot fly wheel helps it go 
around. The Chicago exchange gave KO 
help at all. The fight was made and the 
victory won by the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association and Judge Henderson, 
Commerce Counsel for lowa. 


Crop Notes 


Short reports on Crop Condittons are invited from 
allsections of our territory. Postal card reports will 
besuffictent. All such reports should be mailed to 
reach Des Moines by Monday noon, at the latest, in 
order to betn time for the current issue. 




















Tama County, Iowa.—Rain, .42; cool 
nights retard the growth of corn; small 
grain looking fine; winter wheat heading. 

Lucas county, Iowa.—Rain, .86; fine 
week for field work, but too cool for corn; 
oats heading; wheat never better; pas- 
tures good. 

Clayton County, Iowa.—Rain .05; a good 
soaking rain is needed; early potatoes in 
blossom, and no bugs; crops in general 
very promising. 

Plymouth County, Iowa.—Rain, 1.12; 
small grain, pastures and gardens look 
fine; prospects for a hay crop are good; 
too cool for corn. 

Wright County, Iowa.—Rain, .08; low 
temperature; grain, meadows and pas- 
tures improving, but corn is slow; more 
than the normal acreage of potatoes 
planted; berry fruits promising. 

Montgomery County, Iowa.—Rain, .31; 
week mostiy cloudy and cool; splendid for 
work; vegetation making fair growth; 
most of corn cultivated the first time; 
stand fair to good. 

Washington County, Iowa.—Rain, .61; 
rain on 5th did much good, but has been 
too cool since for rapid growth of corn; 
corn is, however, rooting well; strawber- 
ries are fine. 

Harrison County, Iowa, June 7.—An- 
other nice rain on the 4th of June put the 
ground in fine condition. The nights, 
however, are too chilly for corn to do its 
best.—Claus Hansen. 

Iowa County, Iowa.—Rain, .55; weather 
favorable for crops, except that the nights 
were too cool for corn; rye in bloom and 
fall wheat in head; strawberry harvest 
begun; cherries turning red. 

Shelby County, Iowa.—Rain, .43; cloudy 
and cool, with several light rains, but 
generally favorabie for farm work; nearly 
all early corn cultivated once; late corn 
coming up unevenly, and much injured by 
worms and squirrels; small grain doing 
well. 

Reports from central and western Ne- 
braska indicate that rain is very much 
needed. The alfalfa and grass are very 
short. Corn was much damaged by cut 
worms, and in some cases aS many as 
three plantings were necessary to get a 
stand. Cattle are scarce. 

In the southeastern part of Kansas, the 
kafir corn seeding has been severely dam- 
aged this spring by small, orange-colored 
ants, which ate the seed. Many fields 
were reseeded three and four times. It is 
a new pest, and is being studied by ento- 
mologists connected with the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College. 

Reports from Fairbury, Neb., are to the 
effectgthat a very severe hailstorm last 
week did thousands of dollars’ worth of 
damage. Some fields were entirely de- 
stroyed, and chickens, young pigs, pig- 
eons and birds were killed by the hundred. 
Trees were much damaged, and alfalfa 
and grass were badly beaten down. 

Warren County, Ill., June 1.—Oats look 
fine; pasture very good; hay crop prom- 
ises fair; wheat all dead; gardens and po- 
tatoes look well. A good calf, colt and 
pig crop. Corn looks every way, from 
ground to plow to corn big enough to 
plow. Plenty of moisture, and soil in 
good shape.—R. Kidder. 

Lafayette County, Mo., June 7.—The 
weather conditions are fine for the grow- 
ing crops. Clover cutting will begin next 
week. Not many cattle in the feed lots. 
The pig crop is light, as many sows died 
last fajl and winter, during the cholera 
epidemic. Strawberries and efierries are 
plentiful, but no peaches; apples are very 
promising.—Henry A. Schaeperkoetter. 

Adams County, Iowa, June 6.—Fall 
wheat is not grown to any great extent, 
but what there is promises to break the 
record. Oats appear to be too thick for 
best resuits. Corn from a week to ten 
days late, but a good stand has been se- 
cured. Ground clean and corn growing 
well, with good color. Pastures unusually 
good, and meadows are improving.—Je- 
rome Smith. fi 

Harrison County, Towa, June 3.—A nice 
rain the first of June broke the five weeks 
drouth and put a new aspect on things 
generally. Some of the farmers have 
been replanting, and there are but few 
fields showing a full stand of corn; yet 
with seasonable weather, a bountiful crop 
may reasonably be expected. The pas- 
tures are short, and the hay crop will be 
light.—Claus Hansen. 

Hardin County, Iowa, June 2.—We are 
having an abundance of rain the last 
month, and grass and small grain never 
looked better, except winter wheat, which 
is nearly all winter killed. No new mea- 
dows, and oid ones mostly plowed up. A 





large acreage of corn planted, with con- 
siderable of it a thin stand, and some re- 
planting. Early pigs a poor crop; many 
dead and many small litters.—J. T. Thorp. 

Bremer County, lowa, June 7.—It has 
been very cold and dry this spring. <A 
good rain lately. Pastures short. Hay 
crop very poor. Winter wheat badly win- 
ter killed. Oats looking good. Corn an 
average stand; mostly cultivated once. 
Ground in good condition. Old hogs are 
pretty well all sold out. Pig crop a little 
under average. Apple crop very short. 
Plenty of plums, cherries and strawber- 
ries.—E. L. Jennings. 

Gregory County, S. Dak., June 7.—A 
large part of the corn crop h&s been plant- 
ed twice and taken by worms. Farmers 
have been paying 90 cents freight per 
bushel on corn from Yankton. Plenty of 
moisture. Land in fine tilth. Grass and. 
small grain making a fine growth; but 
the worms are leaving thin places in the 
small grain. All stock in good condition. 
Some corn will not be replanted for want 
of seed.—Richard Hines. 


Montgomery County, Iowa, June 8.— 
Corn looks well. A great deal of replant- 
ing; being plowed second time. Winter 
wheat in fine shape. A two-inch rain 
came just in time one week ago to-day. 
Oats look good. Alfalfa being cut the 
first time. Cherries will soon be ripe, and 
and are about the only fruit we will get 
here. Pig crop looks fine, and is fairly 
healthy. Fat cattle scarce and high. A 
neighbor sold a bunch of corn-fed steers 
in his feed lots at $8 per hundred.—N. W. 
Nelson. 


Henry County, Iil., June 7.—Corn plow- 
ing is the order of the day. Quite a good 
dealy of weedy corn, but a good time to 
kill weeds, as the weather is dry. Nights 
cold, and corn not making rapid advance- 
ment. Oats looking well, but needing 
rain. Pastures improving. Very little 
meadow, as most of the seeding killed. 
Farmers buying silos and sowing catch 
crops for winter feed. Will be a large 
acreage of corn cut this fall. What re- 
mains of the pig crop doing fafriy well.— 
H. L. Angevine. 


Wapello County, Iowa, June 6.—Good 
rain the 5th (the first for two weeks), 
which will be very beneficial to crop; corn 
all planted; some fields had to be replant- 
ed on account of wire and web worms; 
otherwise a fairly good stand; first plant- 
ing is being plowed. By making some 
inquiry, I find that old meadows, where 
pastured last fall, are not very good; the 
meadows on this farm are as good as we 
ever had, with a large growth of clover, 
which is in bloom. Fall wheat is very 
uneven; some fields have been plowed 
and planted to corn. Oats are stil! look- 
ing fine. Never had better blue grass 
pasture. Stock of all kinds looking fine. 
—S. L. Cohagan. 

Cedar County, Iowa, June 7.—Some 
planting of corn yet; a large part of it is 
cultivated, and the fields are in good 
shape. Some meadows are. good, but 
most poor. All spring grain is making a 
heavy growth. Pastures are good to poor, 
owing to treatment. Many late potatoes 
are being planted. It has been a little 
dry, but had a good rain the 5th. The 
creamery is doing a big business. The 
new ice plant is running twelve hours. 
The large fruits will be scarce. The 
smaller fruits look well. Farmers have 
bought large quantities of new machinery. 
Butter, 25 cents; eggs, 15 cents; potatoes, 
$1.50; corn, 79 cents; oats, 50 cents; hay, 
$17.—L. C. Greene. 

Knox County, Ill., June 7.—This is the 
7th of June, and farmers are still piant- 
ing corn for the third time. Very few 
fields of good stand from first planting, 
and none too good from second and third. 
The cause seems to be poor seed and 
ground too cold. Plants are practically 
at a standstili in growth, on account of 
the cold Weather, and to-night it is next 
thing to frost. We have it too dry also. 
Oats seem to be doing fairly well Coit 
crop normal. Farmers are abandoning 
the raisng of cattle. Hay short. lEariy 
sown wheat is doing fairly well; but late 
sown is poor. Prices have gone down 
on some products lately, but seem to be 
taking an upturn lateiy.—Claus G. Malm- 
berg. 


THE SEASON’S RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1¥12. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 1190 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to June 3, 1912 


Station— Percentage 
MI ERM Avis 45:hre sees kaeweeehe bee . 6 
PRUWOUEGE, WIG. oc ciccciccscccsivenes 33 
SP, SEM: eacneeecaqwnseeee oe a 181 
a, ee ee eset 89 
SS eee ate .-124 
CHesIGs CiCy,.. JOWG 6.0006 csccaceee ~ 73 
SO OUI is ons adetecwenevataead 119 
SRWOUORE, TOU cece ccctcvcsnecees os, an 
Des Moines, Iowa ............... - 119 
GONG, TOWER ceccccsevece ava hexeeen Ae 
PU Ee bed ntddedscesndess erry «2122 
MERU CIES | Wie dedacdee Gaede cdaseee ae 118 
NGS BEDS © KS ceteenswedeccwaes «+ 126 
aR Pe a: |: ae ee a Pe 156 
I Bi Oa gw karin deed ne Kteew aged 116 
ENE, =, wok dicisccaverscncs 93 
WE, CON, BOG he becesccreccsenss a4 
SINAN RMN 6s ass rac d'e- 6.010 wide. arwlesa .. 3 
es! SEMA ne eedsnsecdetc sais 117 
Concordia, Kan. .......... ohasediceke . 6&8 
Lincoim, Ned. ..scescceses inte aca aihce 66 
COs TNO ae eseeces cee cenass : 62 
Sines city, TOWR ceccccccsecceses er 
VORRteR, FB. VER. cscceciscwcccce ei 112 
VOIOMtIe, INGD. sccccvcccscsccevus 92 
Huron, 8. Dak. ....cccccccescecces --. 97 
Pierre, S&S. Dak. ..c.cccceces i ewet 6 
Moorhead, Minn. ...........-- . 94 
Devil’s Lake, N. Dak. ...... ; 101 
Pmarck. NN. DOM. «seccescisceuss . 08 
Wreeetom. NM. De. ccccccecccans 123 
wees Cite, B DOR. ccc ccs. 78 
ps 2 re 81 
CROVERMG, WIG.  <cccceccesccese ie e bates 79 
North Platte, Neb. .......... Mii .126 
i rer 
Oklahoma City, Okla wi vtinne edna ae 85 
pO ER rere tue 50 
Bo ee 113 
Fp SE ae ee aed ad buds can ee 
a) ROM fais .a04 cee eeerceweeed 125 
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June 14, 1912. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 





(23) 991 





a 4th, Nov., 10; P. O. Brown, 


Corambt TOW verccseeceeccercercece 
qgmoni, OWS o+-.-> — 
‘ Lam 3004s, Dec., 10; A. J. Lauden 


berg --0°°* OG : 
Red Fidele, seen een as a Ti si 140 
Som , . 
arabella sith, July, °08; 
vdender® jith, May, °03;"H. G. Me- 
Rei ian & 5 


z 1 Chief, APpr., 11; W. H. Me- 
Super) in, Shelby, Fowa@ .........--- 400 
Laue" Goods. Jan., 09; Edw. Thomp- __ 
Oe rioy, 6. DBI. <6 swmsias ssi 75 
n.  n’s Successor, Apr., 06; Fred |_ 
Albion, Neb. ...+- esecssese S00 
: June, ‘10; G. E. Stick- 














"40; Sam Bail, 





MILLER & SONS’ SHORT- 
JOSEPH HORN SALE, 
The third annual Shoert-horn sale was 


ia }y Joseph Miller & Sons, Granger, 
os lune 7th, and was the most success- 
ety any yet held by this firm. A good 
r “present, including a number 


ide of the state. The two-year- 
ill, Oakdale Knight, a roan son 
ght and Imp. Lady Be!l-e 6th, 
d the offering at $340, and sold to 
Kennedy, of Traer, lowa, with Wm. 
Denver, Colo., the last contend- 
Ten bulls were sold, the av- 
being $136.59. The femates made 
» the same average, with a top 

4 3435, which was paid for Gipsy 
th and her bull calf, both white, 
nging to the Scotch Gipsy Maid 
e buyer was J. R. Evans, ‘of 
ile, Mo. The offering included a 
t of heifers sired by Flower Knight, 
» Craibstone, former herd bulls 
ale, and these good heifers were 

















iberiand’s Last. Royal Cumberland 
2cted much favorable comment 
from the breeders present, and he is cer- 
tain to give a good account of fiimseif at 
the head of Oakdale herd, as he is siring 
1 Prices were not high con- 
sidering the breeding, and good individual 
merit of the offering, but the sale was a 
success, and the average is higher than 
was made at their former sales. Colonel 
Bellows cried the sale, and the list of 
sales of $100 or — follows: 









JLLS. 

Oakdale Knight, Feb., °10; D. 
Kennedy, Traer, Iowa .......... $340.00 
Orange Knight 2d, Feb., ’11; W. H. 
Knox. New Florence, Mo. ....... 
Imperial Knight, Mar., ’11; Nelson 
Cole, Brashiem, MO.  .cccccessees 24 
Nonpareil Knight, May, ’11; Han- 
ford & Kuntz, Granger, Mo...... 
Silver Plate, Aug., "11; Weldon 
Ragsdale, Shelbina, Mo. ......... % 


FEMALES. 
Gipsy Maid 9th, Mar., ’07 (and b. 
calf); J. R. Evans, Maryville, Mo. 435.00 
Gekien Belle, Oct., 03; R. BE. Ba 


win, Gucecth, BGWE <.sccesecccaree 175.00 
Craibstone Countess, Dec., ’07; E. 
M. Jones, Granger, Mo. ......-..- 200.00 


Nonpareil! of Newton 24, Apr., 706 

(and b, calf); R. FE. Baldwin... 145.00 
Princess Alice 4th, Sept., ’07 (and 
(Ge EL ee 180.00 
0 706; L M. Bil- 






190.00 
Ce En ee a ee eee 205.00 
Victoria, Jan., °06; J. C. Miller, 
Granger, MO. »«2.cccese eee 
Barmpton Lass, Oct., °03 (and c. 
Cs: J: <, Dee ..:anknecnsnns ne 105.00 
Princess Aberdeen, Apr., ’03 (and b. 
calf): I ML. Blips. ..25% alae cies 100.00 
Cumberiand’s Clipper, June, °10; F. 
L. Davis, Memphis, Mo.......... 155.00 
Oakdale Gwendoline, Oct., ’09; J. 
Brown Hitt, New Berlin, IIL.... 135.00 


Oakdale Nonpareil 3d, May, 10; -J. 
ROE a Ar 62 Eee a 105.00 





Oakdale Nonpareil 4th, L. Simmons, 
MORIN, BOG ccrasaiesceemes ces 105.00 
Oakdale Victoria, June, ’10; J. M. 
Lockheart, Granger, Mo...... esas LORcOe 
Orange Blossom 33d, July, °10; J. 
BOW FICE. 6s.cccsscssers scsnoe Lane 







Granger, M6. ...cssecs«< S008 
ss 37th, Dec., ’10; G W. 
r ett, Bnew tty. BG. ccccdcscs 155.00 
; > Princess, Dec., ’10; L. Sim- 

WEBS: oc: oan ay epacane ad pea ema ae 125.00 
Flower Princess 2d, June, '10; 

fo, SRUUALNS scsdis Sts og Ride wceniotei ain eum acon ae 120.00 


Clipper 3d, May, °07: F. L. Davis.. 100.00 





OF GENERAL INTEREST. 
(Continued from page 983.) 
wee College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 








Sensible Road Building.—In Washington 
County, Kansas, the farmers are going 
about road building in a sensible way. 
They have an annual road building bee to 
Which everyone is supposed to turn out 
and work. On the day when this is held 
they give attention to some one mile of 
Toad, and by eveming they have left it in 
800d shape. For example, a couple of 
weeks since 150 mem worked all day with 
Sixty teams, two traction engines, and 
SX graders om one mile, the work being 
directed by the assistant state highway 
engineer. This mile of road was graded 
thirty feet wide, including the cuts, the 
itches were straightened out, the banks 
Were Siven the preper slope, twe very 
Steép hills were r to a reasonabie 
gtade, and all the trash and other mate- 
rial which imterfered with working of the 

Toad was cheared away. 
cantock From Southwest.—More than 12,- 
head of cattle, mostly two anf three- 
#er-oid Texans, have been imto 
emai within the last three weeks, to 
followed shortly by 3,000 more, accord~ 
Tt to a press dispatch from Cheyenne. 
© Wyoming range is now said to be ex- 





cellent, and with every indication of a 
high rolling summer and fall cattle mar- 
ket, Wyoming rangemen stand to regain, 
in part at least, their enormous losses of 
the past winter. Two years ago, prior to 
the storms of 1910-11, the Wyoming ranges 
were credited with carrying 5,500@00 sheep 
and nearly 900,000 cattle. A year ago 
there were about 4,000,000 sheep and 700,- 
000 cattle. Now there is said to be less 
than 3,000,000 sheep in the state and fewer 
than 600,000 cattle. A reduction of 50 per 
cent in sheep in two years from winter 
losses and heavy shipments and a reduc- 
tion of 40 per cent in cattle is the story of 
two years of hard luck, but Wyoming 
stockmen are showing the fighting ‘‘come 
back” spirit that will win for them. 





IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 

For the week ending June 9, 1912, Des 
Moines, lowa.—The past week was un- 
seasonably cold, and over the larger part 
of the state much drier than usual. The 
daily mean temperature ranged from 6 to 
8 degrees below the normal. Light frost 
eccurred on low ground in the northern 
counties on the morning of the 7th, but 
no material damage was done. The rain- 
fall was generally light, but copious to 
heavy showers occurred in the Des Moines 
valley on tMe 5th. The conditions were 
favorabie for field work, and rapid prog- 
ress was made in cultivating corn. Prac- 
tically all of the early planting has been 
plowed once, and much of it the second 
time. Small grain and grass, especially 
spring seeding of timothy and clover, have 
made good growth, but the hay crop will 
not be up to the normal. Clover cutting 
will begin in the southern counties during 
the coming week, with prospects of a 
light yield. Cherries and plums promise 
a fairly good crop, but the ‘June drop” 
of apples is heavy on some varieties.— 
Geo. M. Chappel, Section Director. 


New 
Auto 
Book 


published. An- 
swers every ques- 
tion on the Care, 
running and re- 








CARE 
RUNNING 
~ vil 
‘eolamely. om) 
Aor Al rs 
dé eo < 
three 
Send all orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Des Moines, lowa 








The on 0 8 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stallion owner nerds the “HMandy”’ 
ord. Contains blank) jor 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most ewvenient record ever 
published for horsemen. /rinted on tough linen 
paper, durably bounJ in ctioth covers. Just fits 
the pocket. Price 75c -ach, postpaid. Address 
all orders to WALEACES’ FARMER, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Brood Mares Wanted 


Ten head of good grade Percheron mares, grays 
preferred, and sound, wetghing 1600 tu 1800 Ibs. State 
prices wanted in first letter. 
A. G. BRIDGFOKD, 














Aledo, Lilineis 
HEREFORDS. 


Hereford Bulls 


For sale—A good lot of big 
ea strong bulls that have the 
a bone, beef and breeding that 
appeal to discriminating 
buyers. Prieed very reason- 
able. Address, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 


Ww. T. WRIGHT 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


For Sale at Bargain 


small herd of 


HEREFORDS 


headed by Brigadier 10th, stromg in Anxiety biood. 
Farm near Thompsen crossing on Interurban north 
of Des Motnes, Call or write. 

Stater, Iowa 


Chester White Boars 


A SPECIALTY 
Twenty head of tate ww to offer at se- 


spring farro 
duced prices; sired by the Sioux City Interstate Patr 
prize-winning boar, Sifver Himg 19200. 


C. W. MAYNARD, Ek Point, S. D. 


0. 1. C. Est. Fo ony ¥ Smell 
SOW. eung a 4 
iearge Pedigrees free. PRED RUEDUSH, Sticte, ite. 
MULE PeoTr HOGS. 
Bred sows sad in pal 
MULE FOOT HOGS ror etncea Padterece ture 
Baabed. ZENE HADLEY. Wiustagtoe. Obto. 









































SHORT-HORNS. 


JERSEYS. 








Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Rosemarys 
(by Breadal bane). Nothing better in blood fines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 


Don't delay. Address 
W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Claverburn Scotch 


SHORT-HORNS 


Several choice Scotch bulls now for sale, including 
an extra good Sultan bred 12 months roan, of the 
wide out, thick-fleshed, smooth, short-legged type— 
sire, Sultan; dam, Victoria Lady by Imp. Fancy’s 
Pride. Come and see and you will buy. 


E. R. SILLIMAN, Colo, lowa 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN 
BULLS 


Four extra good Scotch bulls, red, from 12 to 2 
Months old. Two are out of imported cows, one out 
of a daughter of the imported cow and all are sired 
by the 2400-Ib. Scotch bull, Meystome. Priced to 


sell. Address 
HARVEY HARRISON, Washta, lewa 


Elm Hill Farm Short-horns 


“The Herd Without a Nurse Cow” 


Several red and roan bulls ready for service out of 
heavy milking dams of best Scotch and American 
families and sired by Lodestone’s Best out of Imp. 
Beauty 42d. I have one especially good Polled bull. 
Also a white Scotch bull that I will sell worth the 
money. Farm with city limits. Call or write. 


J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


STERLING BNIGHT 218671 
Weight 2000 pounds: calved July 14, 1907; sire, Red 
Knight 174212; dam. Princess of Lake City by Fitz 
Euatice 126912, dam Imp. Datmeny Princess 9th by 
by Seottish Sailor 150776, Also some Poland-China 
fall boars suitable to head herds. Call or write for 
fall description. 
RUEBEL BROS., 
Farm one mile east of town. 


KILDEE’S SHORT-HORNS 


BED LIGHT 329810 and KING GLOSTER. 
361196 at head of herd. Young bulls 
and heifers for sale. Address 
3. A. KILDEE, Osage, lowa 


Bates Short-horns for Sale 


Two good, blocky red bulls, sired by Duke of Wap- 
ste 229376; also some cows and heifers for sale. Fam- 
files represented include the Waterloo and Oxford 
Duchess tribes, and others. Priced to sell. Callor 
write A. H. HETIER, Weldon, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 














Marathon, lowa 














BRED POLL. 


RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


Choice bulls, also cows and hetfers, from 
the herd that won ist, 3d and 4th prizes in 
official 12 months butter contest last year 
by the R. P.€.C. Address 
Ss. A. CONVERSE, 


Red Polled Bulls 


Anamber of classy young bulls for sale, stred by the 
International! and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 16503. 
MWRON SCHENCK, 


Red Polled Bulls 


Eight to offer, 6 of serviceable ages; 4 are particu- 
larly qualified for show purposes or for heading pure 
herds. 
B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 





Cresee, leowa 





Algona, lowa 





Kiron, lowa 





Good Luck Herd 
Poland-GChinas 


Three fall yearling boars sired by Fishers’ Chief 
Price 1730%. Herd header prospects. One spring 
yearling sired by Fishers’ Expansion. 154079; also a 
few spring yearling gilts bred to Giant Wonder for 
first of September farrow. The large prolific kind, 
with quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. Ss. FISHER & SON 
Beute No. 1, Edgewood, towa 


POLAND.-GHINAS 


Three good fall boars for sale. The kind with good 
feet and bone and very smooth. Ready for immedt- 


ate service. 
W.E BALMAT Mason City, iowa 


MASTODON POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


These are sired by my herd bears, B. Wonder and 
Mastodon Leader, two of the best breeding boars 
living. Can satiefy your wants for size and quality. 
Fall and spring farrow. If interested, write me or 
callat farm. JAS. G. LONG, Harlan, lowa. 


Poland-China Bred Giilts 


to offer, also a few fall giltsand spring yearlings that 
are tried breeders. They are natural fiesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. Good hogs at moderate prices. A J. 

Goruingsiée, Sioux City, lowe. Farm 4 Stocks from strest car line. 














25 —225-%0 ibs.., from mature 


$20 each. Have pleased customers 
2" Two wiles northeast of city. P.& & 8, 
Box W, ¥.., B. 4 Davenport, Iowa, 











ARMAGH JERSEY FARM 
_ OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


“ 












We still have some mature cows, both registered 
and high grades, that will make good familygcows. 
Inspection invited. Farm adjoins town. Take Inter- 
urban car to M Street and go two blocks south. Ad- 
dress as above, mentionining Wallaces’ Farmer 


For Sale—Registered Jersey Bult 


One year old, fine form and from the best milk 
strain. Have nouse forhim. First tifty dollars takes 
f. o. b. Lyle, Minn., with transfer papers, or sixty dol- 
lars for an extended pedigree. Addrsss 
W. A. FRAZER, M. D., Lyle, Minn. 








HOLSTEINS. 


nano 











Purebred a 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most profitable dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


CedarsideStockFarm 


has for sale a 4-year-old Holstein bull, a grandson of 
the great automobile cow. His dam has given 14,000 
pounds of milk in six months, and we expect her to 
make 24,000 pounds in a year as a senior 5-year-old. 
The sire was from an advanced registry dam and had 
45 aunts in the advanced registry. This bull fs a fine 
individual, light in color. The person that gets in a 
a hurry on him will get a good one cheap. 

Cc. A. NELSON, javerly, Iowa 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
1st prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantba 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 lbs. in 7 days. 

Only a few bull calves left—choilce—our own breed- 


Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calves—several from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good. Prices low for quality. Write 

MeKAY BROS... Buckingham, Iowa 























GQUERNSEYWS. 


T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls [ now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, OWA 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Ten yearling bulls, all red, sired by Beverleys’ 
Monarch, an International prize winner weighing 
overaton. Farm within town. First come has first 
chotce. Prices reasonable. 

L. L. Henningsen, R. i, 





Dike, lowa 








Get New Blood 
into your stock from the !argest 
and finest herd of Berkshires in 
the world. Pedigreed animais 
always on hand. Our 


BERKSHIRE 


stock ts the result of long selec- 


tion for good oreeding and 
marketing qualtfties, no tm- 
perfect anima! will be offered. 


Prices right, service perfect. 
Write today for particulars. 





Holland Farm Berkshires 


Woumg boars and gilts of prize-winming stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They witl 
please you. Prices reasonable. 
€. D. Nichots Live Stock Co., Cresco, lown 


Large English Berkshires 


Spring gilts to offer, also few yearlings and aged 
sows bred to a young prize winning som of Rival's 
Champion's Best. We Rave ‘‘the goode” aad propose 
to stand back of every statement. Yours for business, 
Cc. Ss. BUCKLEY, Meilstein, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








992 (24) WALLACES’ FARMER 


June 14, 1919. 


Short-horn Dispersion Sale 


To be held at the farm, 6 miles northwest of 
Reinbeck and 2 miles north of 


MORRISON, GRUNDY COUNTY, Iowan 
TUESDAY, JUNE (8 


50 HEAD—4 BULLS, 46 FEMALES 


Including 21 cows and heifers with calves at foot, 10 bred anc . 
15 open heirers, all useful and in good breeding condition. ‘aia later, and 

Especial attention is called to the good milking qualities of the cow 
they belong to old reliable families noted for milk as well as beef, there 
a number of good representatives of the long time popular Young Mary ; j 
Dulcibella families. The offering also includes a family of five females _, ‘te 
Cruickshank Gwendoline tribe that should prove attractive to buyers of Seot h 
Short-horns. dei, 

The bull offering includes the splendid Scotch herd bull, Advertiser 32794] 
a red roan 3-year-old, very even and smooth. His sire is King Banff and his 
dam, Golden Dream by Orange Prince; granddam, Golden Heiress by Imp. 
Sussex. The calves and young heifers and bulls in the offering are Be * 
Advertiser. This is a dispersion sale and includes all the best things in the 
herd, and it will be a good time and place to buy good practical Short-horn 
cattle at bargain prices. Do not miss the opportunity. You are cordially in- 
vited to be at the sale. Write for the sale catalogue, mentioning Wallacey WY ™ 














SECOND ANNUAL DRAFT SALE OF 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


OAKWORTH HERD 


NEAR 


Estherville, lowa, Wednesday, June 26 
50 HEAD 


of Blackbirds, Ericas, Prides, Queen Mothers, Heatherblooms 
and Ballindalloch Lady Fannys. 

Five bulls from 12 to 15 months old. 

Twenty cows with calves at foot and near calving to the 
service of our state fair and International prize winning herd 
bull, Black Ensign 129031. 




















VOL. 


[. 


8, and 
being 





A few leading attractions are: Pride ape Willow Lawn 17th, Farmer. 
Blackbird of Cherokee 14th, Blackbird Lassie 14th, Dolly Ito, COLS. BELLOWS. WEIS and RUMFT, » 
Blackbird of Spencer, Black Lassie of Cloverland, Blackbird Auctioneers J. E. McCOY, Morrison, lowa 














Beauty W.C., and Erica of Maple Leaf 7th. 

It would not be possible for a herd to be producing with 
more regularity than Oakworth. 

Ask for the catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


J. R. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


COLS. SILAS IGO, F. T. MARTIN and WM. FOSIER, Auctioneers 











DUROC JERSEYS. 








Ania 
10 good gilts and tried sows, four are by Cerre Gordo Chief 118299 by Won 
der’s Model 91699, two by Gold Col. 98857 by Col.’s Prince #0911, one by 


DUROC JERSEYS Model Advancer 71031, one by Hampton King 102077. All good ones and 


bred to such boars as Prince The Col., Model Advancer, Chief Select, etc. One fall yearling bred to ¢,'g 


Model Improver. Are bred for April 
A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowe 


CHRISTIANSON'S | Square Deal Herd 
DUROCS 


HORSES. HEAVY BONED DUROCS 
If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tried sow 


: I am the breeder of the big milking strain and the 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make your wants 


big litter kind: the heavy boned hog which is the 
ra known to 
G be I t E __- aaa 


money making kind. Among my herd is the cham- 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Hil. 
Largest Importers in the United States 


pion sow, Octave Thanet 5th 233588, champion at Sioux 
Duroc Fall Boars 
. . 
Percheron, Belgian and Shire 


City, defeating all comers from 3 state fairs. Her 6 
Several good ones of prize winning ancestry. 
Call or write. 


splendid boars now being offered. Herd headed by 
GEO. T. WHITE, Dallas Center, lowa 
20 head of steel grey and dapple grey Percberons. 


Ohio's Chief Last 81477. Col. and Crimson Wonder 
strains represented. I solicit your red bog business. 
Chas. Christianson, R.D.4, Akron, Ia. 

UGH’S DUROCS—Leading strains of the 

most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 

60 head of big ton blacks. ready for service at reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH, 
We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and to- 

day import more than any other two firms 


Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 
Williamsburg, lowa. 
Shires—New importation of best Shires ever 


forsale. Four weighing 150 to 175 Ibs. Good, smooth 
pigs, with good length and breadth, plenty of bone. 
Best of breeding. The kind you'll like. 
J. W. Naylor & Son, Stratford, Iowa 
brought to America—so judged by English judges. 
Send 25c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of 
pure bred stallions in the world, and large colored 
lithograph showing 200 horses, suitable for framing, 


or 15c for catalog alone. 
Coach and Hackney stallions for rent on shares. 









































Please mention this paper when writing. 





ABEBRDEEN-ANGUS. 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heifers 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. Good quality. If you want a good animal at a small 
price, considering quality, take advantage of this offer at once. 








No business done on Sunday. 
A. B. HOLBERT, Proprictor 
Delaware County, 





Greeley, lowa 























German Coach Stallions 


and Mares 
We offer two stallions foaled in 1906, imported in 
1909. These have proved themselves splendid breed- 
ers. Wealso offer home bred stallions two and three 


years old. Imported and home bred mares for sale. 
Come to the farm and see these horses. They will 
please you. 


HELD BRKOS.,. Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 
Percherons, Shires and Belgians 
Say. brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion 
co to Hudson, Lowa, and see Crownover’s 
new importation of big, flashy draft ton type that are 
sound and right in every way, and a square deal is 
guaranteed. No hot air, but high class horses at right 
prices. Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the 
horse parade 


WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, Iowa 





THE BEST 


EACH. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 


All horses warranted sound 
and sure breeders. 

Reference—Any bank in 
Osceola 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 
ONE IMPORTED 


Clydesdale Stallion 


“Royal Champion,” dark dapple bay, 
= six years old, a big llow, clean leg- 


ged and priced worth the money 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 
Lefebure’s Belgian Emporium 


40 stallions and mares arrived from Belgium April 

























14th. These, with those on our three farms, makes 
an unusually large number of the right kind from 

which prospective buyers can make selections. 
Fairfax is 8 mi. W. of Cedar Rapids on C. & N.-W.; 
ision of C. M. & St. 


also on Marion and Ottumwa div 

ul. Cedar Rapids and Iowa City Interurban passes 
3 from farm. Cars each hour from either town. 
Telephone for team to meet you. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, 


Clydesdale Stallion 


FOR SALE 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale at a 
moderate price a three-year-old Clydesdale stallion. 
This is a stallion combining size, substance, quality 
and the best breeding. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
Kewe State College Ames, lowe 


Fairfax. Iowa 








Stallions for Sale 


One grey stailion recorded in P. 8. of A.; foaled 
May 9, 1909. One black stallion recorded in F. D.; 
foaled June 1, 1909. These are extra good, big clean 
colts, never been pampered. Good style and action. 
Prices reasonable, considering quality. Write for in- 
formation. Address 


CLARENCE WILSON, Mackinaw, Ill, 


R. 0. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 


GLYDESDALES 


I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 
farm 1 ever offered for sale—cheaptoo. Call or write 


Shires For Sale 


Three teams of extra good young Shire mares in 
foal. Also some fillies and stud colts, including one 
Dan Patch filly of exceptional size and quality. 
D. D. JOHNSON & SONS, Curlew, lowa. 











JACKS. 


Biggest Jack Offering mace 


Ninety day sale on 55 head of extra big registered 
Mammoth jacks at 60 per cent of their value. priced 
from $250 to $1200 each. Iam importing 200 Percheron 
and Belgian mares and 80 stallions and must close 
out a lot of jacks to get money and make room. Write 
for catalog, photograph, description and price list. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 








AYRSHIKRES. 


Ayrshires for Sale 


Cows and young bulls ready for service, and heifer 
calves of the best blood lines. 


E.R. McCONNELL, Wellington, Ohio 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








Cc. G. HELMING, 


Waukon, lowa 





AUCTIONEERS. 


J. L. MclLRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 
My customers my references. 
Ask them. Write me. 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT WORLD’S GREATEST SCHOOL 


Summer Term July 29, 1912 
Catalogue free if you write today—later thirty 
cents in stamps. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


Missouri Auction School 


(Largest in World) 
Ninety-paged 1911 catalogue free. 


W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Mo. 


H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer; also instructor Missouri 
Auction School, the largest and best in the world, 
Trenton, Mo. Write today for free catalog or dates. 


























BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Ul. 


“The Dells” Stock Farm 


Offers 20 Augus Bulls 


Ready for service of the best families at prices 
that should move them. If you want achoice Angus 
bull write at once or come and see. 

Railroad station, Mackinaw Dells, on farm. 


S$. E. LANTZ, Congerville, Illinois 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen‘s Prileno 91606. If 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of reliable 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lows 


We are offering a superior 
lot of bulls of best breed- 
ing. Am pricing them @ 
suit the man with the grade herd. Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite ii 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, la 


































LEARN TO BE AN $/5 T0410 
AUCTIONEER (lithe tt 


Thoro, Scientific mail 
course. Catalog Free. Nationa! Auctioneers 
ing Schoolof America, Dept. C ,Lincoln, Neb. 


Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON. IOWA 
Farm and Live Stock Auctioneer 


Sold 105 sales from Sept. 1st to March 1st—$575,000.00. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, MO. 














10 ANGUS BULLS TO OFFER 


from 12 to 18 months old. The regular “Doddie” 
kind; smooth, low down and thick. Mostly sired by 
the great ton herd bull, Ex. Popular families. 

Address W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 





SHEEP. 


Grand View Shropshires 


25 Rams and 15 Ewes For Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar and Kellock 
Tams and out of imported and homebred ewes with 
size and quality. Prices reasonable., Correspond- 
ence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, A. 2, Colfax, la 








E. S. JOHNSTON 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


I conduct 100 sales per year. MIT, VERNON, LA, 





Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 
These are second to none in breeding and individual 
ity. Come and see these ewes. Prices will sult you. 
HELD BROS,, Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa, 

















